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ADDING UP OR DOWN: A DISCUSSION 
B. R. BucKINGHAM 
Ohio State Uniwersity 
According to colloquial English idiom, we “add up” a column 
of figures. That is, if we want to find the sum of several items 
we say we “add ’em up.” Even though we begin our addition 
at the top of a column, or at the left of a row, we still “add ’em 


up.” Never do we say we “add ‘em down.” We may with per- 


fect linguistic propriety copy them down or set them down, or 
put them down, but add them down we may not. 

Students of language offer convincing reasons for our 
peculiar twists of speech. No reason, I should suppose, would be 
more satisfactory for uniting the adverb up with the verb add 
than the fact that people generally begin at the bottom of a col- 
umn of figures rather than at the top. No doubt this is the ex- 
planation offered. It rests on the assumption that addition is— 
or was, at a critical period in the formation of the language— 
an upward process. 

I intend in the following paragraphs to note the extent to 
which a certain group of people preferred upward to downward 
addition. I shall also look into the intensity of each person's 
preference, its supposed reasonableness, its origin, and its con- 
sistency. Moreover, since this is a discussion—the reader 1s 
referred to the title for verification—rather than a demonstra- 
tion, I shall introduce some argument. 

But first let us settle the question of the importance of this 
matter. Obviously preference must be given to the procedure 
which produces the better results. Narrowly considered, these 
results will be manifested in the facility and the accuracy with 
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which the addition is performed. If upward addition is 


ducive to greater speed and accuracy, the case would apy 
he settled in favor of beginning at the bottom of a colw 
working toward the top. 

On the point, however, of the results attained in the p: 
itself, we have at the moment no convincing evidence. | | 
learned of some research on the matter which has not been 
lished, but the only published account of an investigation 
which I am familiar is the one by Cole.' This investig 
however, is by no means conclusive. It shows that downy 
addition is slower but at the same time more accurate than 
ward addition. Since the same report shows that counting | 
ward is likewise slower but more accurate than counting forw 
there is a suggestion that, when the process goes counter to t! 
direction in which one is accustomed to go, the added attenti 
to detail produces a more accurate result. 

This apparently leaves quite out of account the question 
whether downward addition would continue to prove less 
and more accurate if it had been taught to children from th 
ginning. It seems, therefore, that a decision on this questi 
scarcely be reached by experimentation conducted with subj 
either children or adults, whose habits in the matter of add 
have already become fixed. It appears that what we need is 
experimental attack upon the question which will include as 
a of its procedure a method of teaching. In order that such a t 

ing procedure may be applied, it will likewise be necessary th 
the experiment be carried out upon children who have not yet 
learned to add columns of figures. What we should like to d 
would be to introduce a controlled experiment at that point 
the course of study where; after the children have learned th 
basic addition facts, they first begin to apply these facts in th 
addition of three or more numbers. 

But one may raise the question: Is this worth while? Does 
it matter whether we teach children to add upward or dow! 


*Cole, Lawrence E. W. ‘‘ Adding Upward and Downward,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 3:83-94, February, 1912. 
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ADDING 


1e result is the same, and it is quite within the bounds 


bability that neither method will show a consistent superi 
ver the other, either in the accuracy of the result or in 
ility with which it is obtained. 
it the immediate result is not the whole question. I won- 
if our experimental attack upon this or that question in edu- 
is not too often dominated by a partial and incomplete 
of the particular matter in hand. Education is a unitary 
To be sure it is made up of many processes, but none 
hese exists unto itself. We do not, for example, seek 
mplete justification for segregating feeble-minded chil- 
n in the progress which these children themselves make when 
gated. The larger question involves not only the growth 
the segregated children but the growth of the children from 
they are withdrawn. Even in the field of arithmetic a 
view of the value of the take-away or the additive idea in 
raction will not stop with the subtraction of integers but 
include subtraction of fractions and denominate numbers 
indeed, it will go beyond the process of subtraction and include 
ision as well. 
It is possible, therefore, that the question of adding upward 
downward will obtain a part of its importance from consider- 
ns other than the accuracy or facility with which the operation 
erformed. I am anxious at this point not to be misunderstood 
| do not mean that the primary consideration in this connection 
s something else besides the speed and accuracy with which cor- 
rect sums are obtained. All I mean is that this is not the whole 
question. 
Consider, for example, the studies which have been made 
during the past few years regarding the distribution of practice 
textbooks and other teaching materials—studies which have 
shown the extremely unequal distribution of practice among the 
different basic combinations. As a result of these studies vari- 
us attempts have been made so to distribute the repetition of 


author of a textbook or of a set of practice material strives 
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to introduce 7 plus 9 as often as he does 3 plus 2. But in ord 
to do this he must make certain fundamental assumptions. (C 
sider, for example, this column of numbers: 


If one is scoring the frequency with which addition combi 
tions occur in a given set of material, he will score the com! 
nations involved in the above column differently according 
whether he assumes addition to be upward or downward 
upward addition is assumed, there are in this example the « 
binations 2 plus 8 and 10 plus 7. On the other hand, if dow: 
ward addition is assumed, two quite different combinations resul 
namely, 7 plus 8 and 15 plus 2. 


Now one of the big questions in connection with the pr 
ration and use of teaching materials is the question of controllir 
the distribution of practice. This offers no argument, in the « 
of column addition, for either an upward or a downward process 
It does, however, offer a forcible argument for a decision o1 
way or the other. Of course if experimental evidence gathered 
in connection with the actual teaching of column addition shows 
that either direction is superior to the other, then the decision i 


made. In that event those who write our textbooks will assu 

id the direction which the evidence supports and will control pr: 
tice on the basis of that assumption. Again, therefore, it app 
that the determination of this question is important and that 
rests, or should rest, upon experimental evidence derived f: 
actually teaching column addition. 

There is another angle to the question. If there is a pr 
nounced preference among people in general for either upward 
or downward addition, this pronounced preference should hav 
no small weight in influencing our decision as to school practice 
If, independently of the way they are taught, people “just natu 
rally” fall into “adding ’em up” then there is probably a funda- 


mental reason at the bottom of their action. Under these cir- 
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nces we ought not to advocate the opposite procedure un- 
evidence—evidence, that is, relating to speed and accu- 
ery strongly in opposition to the gene ral practice. 
With the idea of finding out something about this general 
tice. | asked about five hundred students in teacher-training 
tutions the following question: “When you add a column 
mures, do you usually go up or down?” These students 
enrolled in the 1925 summer sessions of Ohio University, 
mi University, the Kent State Normal College, the Bowling 
n State Normal College, Ohio Northern U niversity, and the 
State University.” 
eturns were received from 493 students. Most of them had 
aching experience. The number who preferred to add up 
303; the number who preferred to add down was 190. Ap- 
<imately, therefore, the vote is 3 to 2 in favor of upward 
\dition. ‘There is some slight evidence to the effect that stu- 
sts who have had no teaching experience have a stronger 
ference for adding upward than have experienced teachers 
1g 64 students, none of whom hi id taught, 44 indicated that 
hey usually added upward, while 20 ee the opposite 
eference. The vote was thus more than 2 to 1 in favor of up- 
-d addition. One hesitates to press conclusions on such slen- 
ler foundations, but there is here a suggestion that after persons 
e had teaching experience they tend to adopt downward addi- 


as a preferred method. This suggestion is rendered more 
usible by some additional data to which I shall refer in a 


oment. 

Whether the reader will think that a vote of 3 to 2 is con- 
lusive for upward addition depends somewhat upon his intel- 
ectual makeup and perhaps still more upon his own predilection 
‘1 reference to column addition. To me the case for upwé ard 
addition seems to be rather weak when only 3 persons out of 5 
prefer it, This impression is strengthened when we come to con- 

er another question which these students answered. This was, 


My thanks are due to Professors Morton, Guiler, Manchester, Overman, 
il. and Brim of these institutions for their assistance in securing the ma- 


terial used in this report. 
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“Do you find any embarrassment in going the other way?” | 
reader will bear in mind that this question followed immediat 
after the one in which the student was asked whether he usu 
dded up or down and that the student had just written the w 


‘ 


‘up” or the word “down,” according to his preference. Of 
493 persons who answered these questions, only 69 stated t 
they would be embarrassed to reverse their preferred directi 
The remaining 424 answered “No” to the second question. 
thereby indicated that to them the direction in adding a column 
of figures was more or less a matter of indifference. 


TABLE lL. PREFERENCE AND INTENSITY OF PREFERENCE 


IE-MBARRASSED TO 


App THE Way 
PREFER ADDING 


No | 


Table I indicates in further detail the distribution of the a 


swers to the second question. I regard the results from this 

question as indicating the intensity of the preference which thes 
4 students expressed either for the one or the other method of addi 
tion. It appears that only about 14 percent of the students pre- 
fer their chosen method to the point of being embarrassed by 
using the opposite method. A slightly greater proportion 
those who prefer adding up than of those who prefer adding 
down are embarrassed when called upon to go counter to thei 
preference. The figures are ]4.5 percent for those who prefe: 
adding up and 13.2 percent for those who prefer adding down- 
a difference which, though probably of little statistical signi! 
cance, does serve in connection with other matters to suggest 
greater rigidity on the part of those who add upward. 


256 
rs | 
l 2 (3) 
Up 44 259 303 
Down 25 165 190 
Potal 69 424 493 
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pose, now, we combine those who express a preference 
method with those who, while preferring the opp site 
re apparently quite comfortable in using the other. 
is some justification for doing this. Here, for example, are 
eersons who say they prefer to add upward, but there are 
165 persons who, while preferring to add dow ward, are 
embarrassed when called upon to add upward. If such is 
case, we have 468 persons who will experience no difficulty 
lding ’em up.” On the other hand we have 190 persons 
orefer adding downward; and to these we may not in 
priately add 259 more who, though preferring to add up- 
TABLE Il. OPINION AS TO REASONABLENESS OF 
PREFERRED METHOD 
Think Do Not 


Prefer Adding More Think More 
Reasonable Reasonablk 


(1) 


| 
Down 


Total 


vard, can go the other way without embarrassment. This gives 
449 persons who have no difficulty in “adding ’em down.” 
‘rom this it appears that adding up or down is pretty much a 
tter of indifference so far as these students are concerned. 
The students answered a third question: “Do you think your 
referred method is the more reasonable?” Table II shows the 
distribution of replies. Of the 493 students, 260, or a little 
ore than half of them, not only had a preference as to method 
it believed they were right about it on the basis of its reason- 
bleness. The downward adders were apparently a little more 
cure of this than were the upward adders. The 104 who thought 
their downward addition was the more reasonable constituted 


54.7 percent of all those who preferred moving from the top 


wnward when they added a column of figures. On the other 
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156 147 303 
104 SH 100 
260 233 193 
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hand, the 156 who thought their upward addition was the m 
reasonabl only 51.5 percent of the entire 
of upward adders. The difference between these two percents 
is small, as was also the difference between the percent of upward 
adders who were embarrassed to go the other way and the | 
cent of downward adders who were similarly embarrassed 
two percentage differences, however, support each other rath 
interestingly. They suggest, first, that the downward adders a: 
a bit more flexible in their adjustments, and, second, that th 
preferred method rests to a greater degree on a rational basis 
This latter suggestion is supported by the responses to 1 
fourth question: “Do you think you use this preferred meth 


TABLE III EXTENT TO WHICH THE PREFERRED 
METHOD WAS THE RESULT OF TEACHING 
Use the Do Not Use 


Prefer Adding Method the Method Total 
laught Taught 


219 
120 


339 


mainly because you were taught this way?” Table III analy 

the answers to this question and shows the extent to which th 
preferred method is apparently the result of teaching. Of the 
+93 respondents to this question, 339 declared that they believed 


their preference to be the result of the way in which they were 


taught. Expressed in percentage form, this amounts to 68.8 per 
cent. Evidently the preference exhibited by teachers and by 
students who are preparing to be teachers runs back to the 
method they were taught in childhood. At this point, 

other difference arises between the upward adders and the dow: 
ward adders. The 219 of the former who use the method 
they were taught constitute 72 percent of those who prefer uy 
ward adding. The 120 downward adders constitute only 63 per 
cent of their group. This difference still further suggests the in 


l 2 3) t 
ly S4 303 
Down 70 190 
Total 154 105 
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tence of the downward adders. The small percents to 
we have referred above begin to take on meaning. The 
award adders are not as embarrassed as the upward adders 
eversing themselves. They rest their method, or think they 
re frequently on the basis of reason. And now we find 
they more frequently go counter to their early teach- 
Those who add downward apparently tend more strongly 
lopt their preferred method without reference to the way 
were taught and in closer conformity to independent 
idgment. 
As a somewhat interesting commentary upon the prevalence 
f upward and downward addition the returns of the fifth ques- 


mav be referred to. This question was: “Do you read 


e and three’ or ‘three and five’?” As a matter of consistency 
would expect that downward adders would read this expres- 
“Gye and three” and that upward adders would read it “three 
d five.” This, however, is not the case with any consistency. 

. 547 respondents to this question 408, or about 75 percent, 
ndicated that they tead the expression downward. In other 
words, a majority prefer upward addition while a majority read 

this example downward. In still other words, a majority add a 
-olumn of figures upward when the column is tall but add down- 

ward when it is short. 

The net result of all this appears to be, in the first place, that 


reference for upward addition which the very phrasing of 


ur language suggests is, after all, not nearly as strong as might 


t first be supposed. In the second place, the preference for up- 
ward addition, where it exists, is not incompatible with a re versal 
f the movement when occasion arises. In the third place, there 
appears to be some reason to believe that downward adders have 
rrived at their preference by a more independent process of 
thinking. 
\pparently, therefore, the field is wide open for an experi- 
ental attack upon the relative value of these two methods of 
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column addition. There is no strong prejudice in the 
\mong teachers—if these respondents are typical—only 3 
prefer one method to the other and most of those who ind 
a preference are apparently open-minded on the question. 
therefore, either method is superior to the other, in the ease wit! 
which it may be used or in the accuracy of the result it secures, 
then there would appear to be little difficulty in “following t 
figures where they lead.” 

I have said above that the downward adders appear rat! 
more frequently than the upward adders to have arrived at tl 
preference through independent reason. In many instances t! 
reasons which have led people to prefer downward addition h 
been given. Some of them may be briefly stated. 

1. In downward addition the eye moves in the directior 
ordinary reading. We have seen above that the majority 
teachers read a two-figure combination downward. A sign i: 
front of a store, if it is vertically placed, reads downward 

2. We write figures downward. Nobody begins to write 
column of figures at the bottom. Again, therefore, the down- 
ward movement is more in consonance with practice. 

3. If one adds from the top down, one arrives at the point 
where the figure is to be written precisely at the moment wh 
the sum is secured. If one adds upward one arrives at the su 
and must then come back to the foot of the column to write 
This introduces error. 

4. If one is adding numbers of more than one digit and must 
therefore “carry,” upward addition introduces a rather « 
plex series of eye-movements. One goes up the units col 
getting, let us say, 38 as the sum. One then goes back to tl 
foot of the units column and writes the 8. Often children, o: 
even adults not used to adding, go back to the top of the ter 
columns and write the 3. (There is no room at the bottor 
Then if one is going to add upward, it is necessary to go back 
the foot of the tens column to begin. This is a sort of tumb! 


bug process that can scarcely fail to cause inaccuracy—at least 
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so from an a priori point of view Experiment may 
otherwise. 
< Downward addition lends itself more readily to certain 
lytical devices which have been advocated as remedial meas- 
to employ when children exhibit pronounced weakness in 
n addition. For example, a notched card, used to bring to 
successive combinations in a column, works better where it 
ved downward. 
These are some of the principal reasons which have been 
-ved for downward addition. The reader might expect a simi- 
list of reasons for upward addition. Truth to say, however, 


ve failed to receive any—except the reason that more people 


‘+ We have already seen to what extent this reason prevails. 
The real need now is for an experimental attack upon the 
sestion to see whether under controlled conditions children learn 
re quickly and more satisfactorily by one method than by 

ther. An experiment of this sort is being conducted and 
nay form the basis of a subsequent paper. 


il, 


THE ETHICS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


J. POWERS 
Unwersity of Minnesota 


Teaching differs from other professions in that its nati 
organization has adopted no code of ethics comparable t 
“Principles of Medical Ethics” adopted by the American Med 


cal Association or the “Canons of Ethics” of the American 


Association.’ A number of state teachers’ associations, howe) 


have formally adopted such codes and several articles hav 
peared in educational literature, discussing or outlining codes 
ethics for teachers. It is the purpose of this article to summari 
all the available material that bears directly upon the topic." 

A preliminary examination of the codes and articles reveal 
two types not clearly differentiated. One type is a discussion o! 
principles underlying professional conduct in which definite rules 
for conduct are mentioned incidentally or as illustrations. 


ther type is predominately a statement of rules for professior 

conduct. The code adopted by the New York State Teacher 
Association is an example of the former; the Alabama Cock 
an example of the latter. 


The codes of ethics analyzed comprise all the codes availab! 
Twelve were adopted by state teachers’ associations and three by 
« local teachers’ clubs. The state codes were adopted by Alabam 
1909; Virginia, 1913; New Jersey and New Hampshire, 1914; 
New York, 1916; Massachusetts, 1917; Michigan and Missis 
sipp!t, 1918; Pennsylvania, 1920; California, Iowa, and Utah, 
1923. The municipal codes were adopted by the Levana C! 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1916 and by the Batavia, I! 
nots, and Cincinnati Teachers’ Clubs in 1922. Codes not spe- 


*Other professions whose national organizations have adopted codes of 
ethies are: dentists, pharmacists, mechanical engineers, civil engineers, el: 
trical engineers, architects, accountants, and credit men. See Annals of 
{merica {, j of Political and Social Science, vol. ei, no. 190, M 
1922. pp. 


*See bibliography. 
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prepared for teachers are omitted from this analysis 

+h they include much in common with teachers’ codes 

o these are the “Code of Professional Ethics” ad pted by 

Superintendents of Minnesota in 1924 and the “Code of 

for Superintendents” adopted by the Illinois City and 
Superintendents’ Association in 1912 

The articles* selected for analysis are those which directly 

or some problem connected with it 


-s ethics for teachers 
at- 


eal statements of qualities desirable in teachers or of 
if successful teachers are omitted As with the codes, 


= which bear upon ethical problems for superintendents or 


ministrative or supervisory officers are omitted. 


lhe method of analysis consisted of five steps The first was 


f 
f the codes and articles to determine the nature 


examination 0 
the principles and rules of conduct contained therein. The 

“principle of conduct” is here interpreted as a general state- 
a standard for con- 


ent of fact or relationship which serves as 
A 


but does not prescribe or define any specific conduct. 
for conduct” designates a particular activity as professional 
Theoretically all rules of conduct are based 


unprofessional. 
The second step was a statement 


n one or more principles. 
these principles and rules as briefly as was consistent with 
concepts appearing in the codes themselves. The third 
» classification of the rules for conduct according to 


tep Was a 
relationships; the fourth, a reduction to convenient cap 


ns of the statements formulated in the second step; and the 


G ith. a determination of the frequency of occurrence of the prin 
les and rules in the codes and articles. 


Since it is reasonable to assume that rules have been formu- 
lated from difficulties that have arisen in practice, the frequency 
ting derived may be taken both as a measure of the importanc« 


‘The writers of the articles analyzed are probably all engaged 
of educational work. Ten are in coll 
al schools; seven are, or were at the time of writing, superintende 

schools: one is the wife of a 
ficial position of three of the writers 1s not designated in 


their articles. 


eges or schoois of ¢ 1 


rintendent and was former! 
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{ the various principles and rules and of the extent of 
ment among the codes and writers as to what constitut: 
fessional and unprofessional conduct. The results appear 
tables presented herewith. Fifteen codes of ethics and 
ments trom twenty-one articles or books on the subject 
the following six principles. Their frequencies of occurre: 


each source are indicated :‘ 


In 
Principles of Ethics \uthors 
Statements 


Preparation 
Compensation 
Social service 
Obligation to pupils 
Cooperation 
Professional spirit 


From these same sources the rules of ethics for the teach 
profession were gathered and are summarized in Table | 


tivities in which the teacher should not engage are given in ita 
£ > 


PRINCIPLES 

\n adequate statement of principles underlying profess 
conduct would comprise a definition of all the ideals of the 
fession. Obviously such a definition is impossible. In Secti 
of the “Principles of Medical Ethics” of the American Med 
\ssociation the following statements appear: “The practice 
medicine is a profession.” “In choosing this profession the ir 
dividual assumes an obligation to conduct himself in accord with 
its ideals,” and in Article II] of the “Canons of Ethics 
Lawyers” adopted by the American Bar Association we 
“No code or set of rules can be framed which will particulariz 
all of the duties of lawyers in the varying phases of litigati 
or in all of the relations of professional life. The following 
canons of ethics are adopted by the American Bar Associati 
as a general guide. . . .” In teaching, as with these oth 


professions, the codes and articles show the necessity for tl 
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teacher himself to apply general principles in some speci 
ters of professional conduct. These principles vary but sli 
from those of other professions, 


PREPARATION 


lhe members of the profession are in possession of a body of 
time and technical knowledge and corresponding skill essential] 
welfare of the commu ity. Admission to the profession is g 
iring this knowledge and skill. It is cle irly implied and sor 
tated that there is a monopoly of this knowledge and skill wi 
cludes the practice of the profession by a layman. 
MPENSATION 
Compensation should be sufficient to enable its mem! ers t 
most eff t service. This is the logical correlate ; f the first pr 
In order to render most efficient sc rvice the professional man or 
f live upon a scale befitting his social] position and must | 
S ble provision for professional improvement. Compensati 
ecure tenure of ‘e, rising salary with increased experience, 
in case of disability, the costs of needed professional books ay 
zines and of memb. rships in and attendance at th meetings 
fe 1 organizations. The living wag« should be sufficient t 
living expenses for twelve months. A teacher should not h 
engage in other pursuits in order to supplement his wage fr 
ing nor should he be obliged to accept favors from those comm 
nterested 


Professional work must always be performed as a social 
‘ential to professional work that it render a service to s 


t 
lividual. The teache: 


rather than to the personal gain of an in I 

marily a servant of the community, not of his superior officer 
lividual of the commur ity. This service must be rendered y 

regard for matters upon which individuals may honestly disagre+ 


as religion or politics. Since the teacher is himself a member « 

community, his own comfort and convenience must be secondary t 

pub Ome d 


OBLIGATION TO PUPILS— 

The highest obligation of every member of the profession 
to those who are being taught. This is refs rred to as “the fundamen: 
ethical principle of the profession. . . . Every disputed or doubtful ; 
in connection with any other ethical Principle should be settled 1 
ode of settlement best meets the obligation as 
in this first principle.”* 


ermining which n 


‘Char ers,G. G. ‘*Codes of Ethies for the Ts aching Profession.’’ 4 
( the {merica feademy of Political and S& ctal Science, vol. ci. 1 
p- 123, May, 1922, 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
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fi 
Slioht hing is a cooperation that takes into act f 
human factors involved, the board of edu 
1 other administrative and supervisory d 
1 the community at large. The teaching 
yf lusively by teachers. The home especial] t 
l to t ‘rer in rendering this service. 
NAL SPIRIT— 
teacher’s attitude is dominated by a professional spirit Phe 
fessional spirit” is used in a number of connections but pa 
reference to the spirit of social service as a distinguisht 
he profession. As applied to the teacher it implies an ap 
of what constitutes professional and unprofession il attitudes 
luct. 
RULES 
N TO APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS— 
A teacher should not advertise by innuendo, exploitation, or per- 
inspired complimentary press notices. The teacher’s best adver 
nt is a well-merited reputation for professional ability, acquired 
service. Advertising through the customary channels, by ex 
_or otherwise, tends to lower the public’s estimate not only o! 
her but also of the profession. 
\ teacher should not apply for a position unless a vacancy ha 
lared officially by the employing agency or by the incumbent. A 
her should not apply indiscriminately by the promiscuous circulatior 
m letters to boards of education. A teacher should not try to 
, vacancy by remarks intended to undermine the incumbent. Thi 
es not preclude addressing letters of inquiry to proper officials = 
When accepting a position a teacher should demand adequat: , 
nsation. Adequate compensation should include all that 1s men 
under the second principle; it should be remembered tl it 
fessional under any circumstances to accept less 
+. A teacher should not bid or underbid for a position. This rule 
es that the salary 2 given position sh uld pay is to be determined 
ther considerations than the teacher’s willingness to accept A com 
mon practice of bidding among teachers would undoubtedly tend to lower 
salaries to the detriment of the profession. 
< A teacher should not issue or use indiscriminate recomme! la 
or testimonials. The reasons for this rule do not appear in the 
” Stated positively, recommendations should be of a particular 


for a specified position. 

A teacher should not use political, commercial, fraternal, or fam 
There are two ap- 
it should be the 


relationships as a means of securing a position. 
rent reasons for this, namely, that professional mer 


tare 
q 

f 
par 
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isis for appointment, and that the use of such relationships 
te the teacher in a way that would interfere with the p 
e of duty 


7. A teacher should use the services of a teachers’ agence) 


resort. The Pennsylvania Code definitely recognizes a functior 
teachers’ agency in making known to proper authorities the ¢ 
tions of a candidate. The rule is apparently directed at abuses « 
fessional relationships by teachers’ agencies. Suzzallo in 1913 


cated their ultimate elimination. 
8. A teacher should not accept a position if the conditions 


that there is little likelihood of success. Conditions mentions 
trictions to which no self-respecting and ambitious teacher 
scribe; a vacancy created under such conditions; or conditio: 
would restrict the personal liberty of the teacher. This means 
tially a boycott on these positions. 
9. A teacher should not seek an offer elsewhere for the sol 
pose of securing an increase in salary in his present position. T p 


is no inference that the teacher may not use an offer as an arg 
for increased salary The implication is that in case no incre 


forthcoming or if the increase is disproportionate the teacher sh 


ready to acce pt the offered position. 
10. Upon accepting appointment in a given district a teacher s! 


notify all other districts to which letters of application have beer 
[his simple and dignified courtesy on the part of teachers should 
to an equal consideration on the part of boards of education | 

ipplications under consideration. 


IN RELATION TO PUPILS AND PARENTS— 


1. A teacher should treat the pupil as an individual, not as a « 
His relationship to his pupils is one of personal interest character 
by a humane and gentle attitude. He should exercise fair and impart 
justice to pupils without regard for the social or economic condit! 
of their parents 

2. A teacher should not discuss the physical, mental, moral, 
financial limitations of pupils in such a way as to embarrass then 
their parents. This rule implies a confidential relationship betwee: 
teacher and his pupils in accordance with which he will not di 
their weaknesses publicly. 

3. A teacher should not accept remuneration for tutoring pupil 
his own classes. It is assumed that the teacher will perform all t! 
functions of teaching without special remuneration. Such remunerat 
would obligate the teacher to a particular pupil. 

4. A teacher should apprise the public if, to his definite knowledg 
the rights of children are being denied. This rule recognizes the pul 
iS a proper court of last appeal when conditions necessary to the hig! 


est efficiency cannot be obtained by other means. At all times 


n n 
al 
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should try to educate the public to the needs and problems 
fession. 

\ teacher should exercise especial care for the helpless, in ! 
rant. This rule applies particularly to pupils in one’s own 


Teachers should maintain cooperative relations with parents and 
eet criticism with patience, courtesy, and open-mindedness 
no implication that the teacher should place the judgment of 


above his own but he should welcome frank and constructive 
sm 


ATION TO THOSE IN AUTHORITY— 

A teacher should practice confidence 1n, loyalty to, cooperation 
ind sincerity towards those in authority. This rule implies that 
cher should know specifically his place in the school system and 

ld cooperate harmoniously with all the existing agencies for th 

tof the child. The teacher should respect the good name of scl 


hool 
ls both in private and public acts and should criticise only to help 


prove. Criticism should be made t the 


to 


person at fault or to 
:perior, with full expectation that the one criticised will have op- 
ity for explanation and defense of his acts. Adverse and un- 
led public criticism of associates im office or of predecessors 1s 
lly condemned, since no possible good can come of it. On the 
ind, present deficiencies of pupils are almost certainly not due 
ent at the hands of co-workers or predecessors r 
has knowingly been assigned to deficient pupils should consider that 
compliment to his professional skill. 
A teacher should attend faithfully and promptly to all duties as- 
This apparently superfluous rule implies that the teacher will 


westion the wisdom of the assigning agency if that agency 


is a 
erior officer. A teacher should not be absent from duty except for 
erave reasons. It is specifically mentioned that a teacher should 
adequate records and reports for a successor. 
A teacher should support the defined policies of the school. This 
implies that teachers may, collectively if need be, demand the privi- 
of collaboration and cooperation in forming the school policy if 
privilege is not voluntarily granted. Once a policy is thus demo- 
ally determined it should be loyally supported by all. 
:. A teacher should never break a contract. There is apparently 
equivocation in the codes or in the opinions of the writers upon this 
The teacher should know the law of contracts and especially the 
ions of his own contract. It is recognized that the nature of a 
her’s contract is such that it may be enforced by law upon boards 


lucation but not upon the teacher There is an agreement that no 


ract should be made or accepted that does not contain a provision 
ermination upon due notice and for good cause. 
i cause is not entirely clear. Marriage of women and a substantial 


What constitutes 


@ 
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ition are mentioned. Suzzallo states, “Contracts are mere fi 
ments for service which do not imply a period of indentur 
1c freedom of movement of the teacher is interfered with.” 
specifies thirty days as a reasonable time within which to t 
1 contract. Nevertheless there is a general opinion that unl 
consent of the employing agency is obtained the contract should 


1. A strike or walkout is a violation of contract and t 


nprofessional 


~ A teacher should not violate official correspondence or 


ition among teachers or with school officials. Stated positively 
rrespondence is confidential unless definite permission to ¢ 


6. A teacher should not violate the principles of line orgar 


This rule implies that a school system should have a line orga 
and that the teacher should be familiar with it. Line organizat 


schools recognizes the superintendent as the official head of th« 
system and the teacher’s immediate responsibility to the princiy 
whom he is working. All suggestions or complaints should bx 


to the official next in rank although if satisfaction is not attain¢ 


al 


ficial, and ultimately to the community, due notice of such intent 


ing been given to all officials concerned. 


IN RELATION TO THE PROFESSION OR MEMBERS THEREOF— 
1. The teacher should maintain a high standard of morality, 

age, and justice. It is implied or stated that the teacher should 

moral, intellectual, physical, and spiritual example to pupils. T! 


means that something more is expected of a teacher than of a | 
or a laborer in another cause; more than the teacher’s immediate 1 


sity requires. For example, a teacher should be neat and ck 


t 
2. A teacher should be a progressive student of education 
rule implies an open-mindedness towards educational theories 
tices, especially new movements in education. The means suggest: 
the reading of current educational periodicals and books, attenda 
and participation in educational meetings, experimentation, atte1 
at summer schools, and travel. 


3 
This includes ideals, methods, plans, and devices successfully tric 


3. A teacher should make available the results of his own res« 


( 


person even beyond the demands of hygienic and social considerat 


Recognized educational periodicals or books are the proper meat 


communication. 


;. A teacher should treat members of the profession with court 


This takes various forms of expression in the codes: frank and 
dealings in a business way; candor and civility in professional 


munications; safeguarding the moral, social, and religious reput 
of fellow teachers; or withholding harmful information in reg 
a fellow teacher while such teacher is under contract. One code 


the merits of the case warrant it, appeal should be made to a hig! 


1 
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e duty of teachers to show cart and favor 


specifies it to be th 
1 the education and em 
} 


milies of decease teachers, especially in 


nt of their children. The sam code decrees that tea hers repl 

letters from a fellow teacher if postage 1s enclosed 

A teacher should condemn and fearlessly expose unprotessi ial 
1 conduct, including inefficiency, within the profession This 


timate means whereby teachers may purge th profession of 
1 


worthy and the unfit. Such condemnation and exposure shoul 
le to proper officials and to the public if necessary. The applica- 
s rule should not conflict with the rule immediat ly preceding 
A teacher should not decry the profe ssion of teaching This in 
peaking slightingly of teaching, of educational ins 1 
bers of the prof ssion, or concealment of the fact that one 1s a 
Stated positively, the teacher should protect the honor and di 
f the profession in the presence of laymen. 
- A teacher should encourage the fit to enter the profession 
8 A teacher should not use the profession merely as a stepping 
to other vocations. Chambers makes one exception to this rule, 
ely, motherhood. “Moreover,” he continues, “when the obligations 
therhood have been satisfied, the mother who was previously 
1 as a teacher should be welcomed into active service in the pr 
lifications as 


She has probably been much improved in her qua 


y her experience as a mother.’ 

\ teacher should not “talk shop” in the presence o 
lavmen. There are two implications: that the teacher has a right 
parate professional from social or other affairs; and 
f professional matters with th uninitiated tends to cheapen the 


fession., 


ro. A teacher should defend, financially and legally if necessary, an 
© teacher who is unjustly attacked or who is being made to suffer 

rvices authorized by an association of teachers This rule includes 
prevention of political manipulation in matters of appointment, pro- 


n, and salary advance. 


ELATION TO THE PUBLIC— 

t. A teacher should conform to the standards of the commu 
tters of personal conduct. This implies a willingness on the part of 
invite unneces- 


teacher to forego personal prejudices rather than 1 


criticism. 


2. A teacher should participate in community affairs This includes 
nerformance of the reasonable obligations of citizenship. It 1s 1m 
1 that teachers, by reason of their exceptional qualifications and 
tions. owe an unusual obligation to the community The New Hamp- 
re Code specifies that teachers should reg ird themselves as guardians 
promoters of the physical, moral, social, and spiritu il welfare of the 


‘Op. cit., p. 121. 
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mmunity. Some writers warn against the expenditure of too 
time and energy in community affairs to the detriment of school 


3, A teacher should place the public good before persor 
m 


Stated as a rule this is merely an application of the third pr 
Specific instances of application do not appear in the codes or 


3. A teacher shouid refrain from undue political ambitions, 
the use of a professional organization for political control 
s. A teacher should resent unwarranted interference in profes 
itters by a layman. It is stated that the teacher should frow: 


the expression of opinion in regard to school matters by those wl 


IN RELATION TO THOSE COMMERCIALLY INTERESTED 

I \ teacher should not accept favors from commercial 
Favors mentioned are free books and gifts from supply houses pr: 
when receiving an order for supplies. The teacher is not an ol 
uuld not be obligated for future orders 

A teacher should not act as agent or receive commission, 

alty or anything else of value for books or supplies whicl 
helps to select. This unique provision occurs only in the Penns 
Code. It occurs in the state laws of nine states one of which () 
sota) makes an exception of royalties on books written by the t 
The writing of the best texts by the best school men is to be encour 
The author of a text in a particular field, however, is probably 
unbiased judge in the selection of textbooks in that field. In add : 
to waiving royalty he might well refer the selection to a competent 


unbiased judge 
\ few rules and suggestions occurred in only one code o1 t 
article. On the hypothesis that rules have been formulated 
connection with practical cases these are worthy of conside1 
#? tion. They are: a teacher should not accept expensive gilts 


from pupils; should not interfere with the administration 


successful competitor for position; should not be over-dogmatic ; 
should consider himself the permanent incumbent of the pos 

tion held; should not write testimonials for canvassers or sales 
men; should not leave the profession in time of need; and should 


not exercise extravagance in the expenditure of district fund 


CONCLUSIONS 
A fairly definite group of principles in regard to professiot 


conduct of teachers is recognized in the codes of ethics adopt 


*The states are Arizona, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, 0 
Pe nnsvivania, Utah, ana Vermont. Nee School Codes. 
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he various associations of teachers and in the opinions of 
rs on this subject. These compare favorably with the prin- 
of ethics underlying the codes of other professions 
[here is a considerable agreement among the codes and opin 
s as to rules for conduct applicable to the important prob- 
of professional conduct. No set of rules can be considered 
iate for all ethical pr blems. In the absence of a specific 
for a point in question the fundamental principles can be 
ked. In the final analysis the teacher’s own personal honor 
refined sense of justice should determine conduct. There 
no points of disagreement among the codes adopted which 
irreconcilable by fair-minded and upright teachers. 
Formal adoption of similar codes of ethics by associations 
teachers should clarify the ideals of the profession both tor 
members and the public. Such codes would undoubtedly 
beginning teachers and should be in the curriculum of 
cher-training institutions. 
The writer has not attempted to formulate an ideal code of 
ethics for teachers. Nevertheless the provisions of existing codes 
| the consensus of expressed opinion here summarized should 
be of value to teachers’ associations or to committees in consid- 


ering and formulating such codes. 
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NOTES ON THE CURRICULUM IN COLONIAL 
AMERICA 
ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 
University of Illinois 
SPANISH 

By the opening of the eighteenth century, New York City 
| achieved a position of prominence among our colonial sea- 
rts. It may be recalled that a considerable portion of her mari- 


e commerce was with Spain and the Spanish ports of the 


Vest Indies and South America. An interesting incident of this 
rade relationship was that the merchants of the city and others 


various parts of the colony early learned the value of Spanish 
in. In fact, it was often preferred to that of England. The 


ccessful merchant learned, also, that it was necessary to ac- 


uire the language of those with whom he exchanged commodi- 


s, or, at least, to have access to individuals who were qualified 


translate his correspondence and other business documents. 


‘o meet this demand, the language masters of the city gave in- 


truction in Spanish and offered their services as translators. 


Spanish was taught in New York City as early as 1735. In 

Vew York Gazette, for July 14-21, of that year, the follow- 
¢ unsigned advertisement appeared: 

This is to give Notice that over against the Sign of the black 
Horse in Smith-street, near the old Dutch Church, is carefully 
taught the French and Spanish Languages, after the best 
Method that is now practiced in Great Britain which for the 
encouragement of those who intend to learn the same is taught 
for 20s per Quarter. 


The name of the master is unknown, and later publication of 


this notice does not reveal his identity.’ In 1747, Augustus 


uughan opened “A School. . . . in New-street, near the Corner 


of Beaver-street, where English, Latin, Spanish, and Italian are 


orrectly and expeditiously taught.”* Two years later, John 


*New York Gazette, July 21-28, July 28, August 4, August 4-11, 1735, 


*New York Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post Boy, October 26, 1747. 
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Clarke, who kept school “at the New-York Ferry upon 
Island,” announced that he “translated and taught” French 
Spanish 

Perhaps the best-known teacher of Spanish in New 
City, at the middle of the century, was Garrat Noel, whose s 
was located “at the House of Mrs. Easthams, the lower [1 
Broad-Street, near the Long-Bridge.”* Noel published, in 17 
“a true Translation of the Spanish Bulls, or a Form of the Poy 
\bsolution;”* and also a textbook, which he described as 
Short Introduction to the Spanish Language, to which is a 
a Vocabulary of Familiar Words for the more speedy Impr 
ment of the Learner; with a Preface showing the Useful: 
of this Language particularly in these Parts.’ 

Two other language masters, of later date, are worthy of 
clusion in this group: Francis Humbert de la Roche and 
thony Fiva. De la Roche, “having taught the French Langu 
in this City for a few Years,” announced, in 1772, that he w 
“also teach to read Latin and Spanish.”* In the following y: 
Fiva “gave notice” that he “continues to teach grammatical 
at his house in Dutch Church Street, opposite Captain Bert 
the French, Spanish, and Italian Languages in their great 
purity . . . . Mr. Fiva has had an academical education, 
resided many years in Paris and Madrid.’”* An announcement 
of 1774 “informs his friends, the encouragers of literature, ar 
the public in general, that he 1s removed opposite the sugar-hous 


in new Dutch Church-street, where he continues as before. 


He enables his pupils, in a short time, to carry on an epistolat 


correspondence, so useful to young persons in business.’ 


* New York Gazette, December 4, 11, 18, 1749; January 1, 1750. 
*New York Gazette, January 21, 28, 1751. : 
*New York Gazette, January 14, 1751. 
*New York Gazette, September 2, 9, 16, 23, 1751. 

New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, March 2, 1772. 
*Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, or Connecticut, New Jersey, Il 


Kiver, and Quebec Weekly Advertiser, July 22, August 12, December 9, 16, 14 
*Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, ete., May 19, 26, 1774; also in 
dated December 22, 1774: ‘‘he still continues teaching the above langu 

after the manner of academies, universities, and colleges ol 


learned world.’’ 
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Occasionally, the masters were employed by merchants to take 
! ve of their Spanish correspondence and other papers. John 
ffered to give “sufficient Security keep all Writ- 
Secret.” Garrat Noel announced that he “translates Ac- 
ts, and other Papers, in the Spanish and Portuguese Lan 
s; and Anthony Fiva, that he “translates from any of the 
vi | languages (French, Italian, and Spanish) into the English, 
| ither of the two others, with accuracy, dispatch, and secrecy, 
ttorneys, merchants, etc.” Such announcements supple- 
nt, in a measure, other evidences of the importance of the 
guage to those engaged in the Spanish trade. 
These schools served two classes of students during the period 
nsidered. To some, they offered an opportunity of studying 
language for purely cultural purposes. The cultivated New 
rker of that day was interested not only in the stirring events 
t had characterized the history of Spain in the sixteenth 
tury, but he read her literature as well. For others, the lan- 
ge masters provided a necessary part of the commercial 
ining of the eighteenth century. 


ITALIAN 
It can hardly be said that New York City had an Italian 
ulation during the seventeenth century. By the middle of 


eighteenth century, however, there was a small, but respect- tod 
se. hle and substantial group of Italian citizens within the city, 
d they were not without intellectual contacts among those of 
English birth and education. The cultivated New Yorker of 
that day was acquainted with the language and literary tradi- 

ns of Italy. He read, in the original, the masterpieces of 
“that polite tongue.” 

The records indicate that instruction in Italian was offered 
in New York by the middle of the century. In 1747, “A School” 
was “open’d in New-street, near the Corner of Beaver-street, 
where English, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian are correctly 


nd expeditiously taught by Augustus Vaughan.”?° 


New York Gazette, October 20, 1747. 


T 
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An announcement by Anthony Fiva, in 1773, may be 
interest: 
Anthony Fiva 
Continues to teach grammatically, at his house in Dutch 


Church-street, opposite Captain Berton’s, the French, Spanish, 
and Italian Languages, in their greatest purity, on moderate 


terms He also attends ladies and gentlemen in their own 
houses at any convenient hour; likewise translates from any 
one of said languages into the English, or either of the two 


others, with accuracy, dispatch, and secrecy for attorneys, 
merchants, ete., and as Mr. Fiva has had an academical educa 
tion, and resided many years in Paris and Madrid, he is there 
fore able to resolve any question that might puzzle his scholars 
and entirely ground them both in the true accent of these polite 
languages, and all the rules of the syntax. 

Mr. Fiva returns his most humble thanks to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of this City, for the many favours he daily re- 
ceives from them. His evening lessons from 6 to 8, Saturday 
excepted.” 

A year later, Fiva “informs his friends, the encouragers « 
literature, and the public in general, that he is removed opp 
site the sugar-house in new Dutch Church-street. . . . He 
enables his pupils in a short time to carry on an epistolary 


correspondence.”"? 

In“A NEW ACADEMY for teaching MUSIC; DANCING 
and the ITALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES,” establish: 
in 1774, Nicholas Biferi was “master of music”; Pietro Sodi 
“dancing master”; and Joseph Cozani taught “the French 


Italian languages."?* Mrs. Cozani, at the same time, conducted 
a “FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL,” in Wall Street, “wher: 
are taught the English, French, and Italian languages grammat- 
ically; also to write and translate one language into another.” 


Such schools aided in the process of bringing together the 
diverse racial elements of the city. They played a small, but sig- 

" Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, etc., July 22, August 12, December 9, 
16, 1773. 

Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, ete., May 19, 26, 1774, also in the iss 

dated December 22, 1774: ‘‘at his house in Crown Street opposite the sugar 

“ Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, etc., May 5, June 16, 1774. 


“ Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, ete., July 21, 1774; April 20, 27, 1775 
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t. part in the fusion that was necessary to the evolution of 


nerican citizen of the nineteenth century. 


ASTRONOMY 
The impression one gains from most comments on the cur- 
m of the colonial period is that astronomy was taught only 
colleges.1° We know that it had a place in the curricula 
me of the academies, but our texts inform us that these 
titutions did not appear until after the establishment of the 
delphia Academy in 1751, and that they did not become 
ilar until the last quarter of the eighteenth century.'® As 
itter of fact, astronomy was a popular subject of instruc- 
in colonial America. School announcements at hand indi- 
that 1t was offered in some eighty-six different schools dur- 
r the years 1709-69. 
The earliest press announcement of the teaching of astron- 
appears in the Boston News Letter, March 14-21, 1709: 
\nposite to the Mitre Tavern in Fish-street near to Scarlets Wharff, 
are Taught Writing, Arithmetick in all its parts; And 
Trigonometry, Plain and Spherical, Surveying, Diall 
ng, Navigat Astronomy; The Projection of the Sphaere, and 
rf Instruments: By Owen Harris 


Who teaches at as edsic Rates, and as speedy as may he 


John Green, also of Boston, advertised astronomy in the 
e year.'? 

John Leach and Charles Shimmin of the same city likewise 
zht astronomy during the colonial period.'* 


Meriwether, C. Our Colontal Curriculum. Washington, D. C., Centra 
Company, 1907, 177-79. ‘* Far stronom} 
iM ind i! nd were ha 
H ion had full pl its wil 
té rpl xities Er 1s ate 
gl S f real knowled ther 1 not } y | 
ls. But it was in the colleges from the beg ng 
so intimately it went wherever that brane] 


{ Meriwether ave his ‘‘imagination ful play 
* Astronomy appe ars in the curriculum announced for the opening of the 
ladelphia Academy, January 7, 1751. (Pennsylvania Gazette, December 
1750) 
' Boston News Letter, March 21-28, 1709. 
Independent Advertiser (Boston), April 17, 24; May 1, 1749. John 
wh. Essex Gazette (Salem, Mass.), July 14-21, 21-28; August 4, 1772. 
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S early as 1733, by \nd 


ffered in Philadelphia, a 
’ In the f 


it \ 
Lamb, well-known as a teacher of navigation." 
ing year, the subject appears among the courses announced 
Theophilus Grew, who later became first professor of n 
matics at the College and Academy of Philadelphia.*” Th 
Godfrey, member of Benjamin Franklin’s “Junto” and of 
American Philosophical Society, was teaching astronomy 
1740.2! Charles Fortesque was teaching it in 1743.** 

New York had two teachers of astronomy in 1747—] 

Blanchard and George Bingham.** During the next five \ 
at least three others were teaching the subject.** 

In the colleges, astronomy was considered pure sci 
This viewpoint was rarely taken in institutions of subcoll 
1721), advertised 1 


1/27, “to such as 


de Isaac Greenwood ( Harvard, 


Vews Letter, June 29-July 6, 


instructed in the Mathematical Sciences, the Princiy 


Newton, and the Modern discoveries, in Astrono: 


iy, will be explained and demonstrated in a conci 


already 
of Sir Isaac 
In the same year Greenwood became 
it Harvard. After his dismi 
It is very probabl 


and easy manner.” 
t Professor of M ithematics ; 


in 1738 he reopened his private school.** 
Greenwood emphasized the cultural as well as the practi 


that 
The same may no doubt be said of Nath 


values of astronomy. 
ice, of Boston, who, after his dismissal from Harvard in 1742, 


Pr 
» i 
ort where he had been tutor in mathematics, advertised to te 
ti NY Joseph Kent (Harvard, 1731), also of Boston, i 

4 Weekly Mercury, September 6-13 and many issues 

and 1734 
* American Weekly Mercury, October 3-10, 1734 and several issues in 1} 

and the following year. Also, Pennsylvania Gazette, October 14, 1742. Sex 


ssues in 1742, 1743, and 1744. 
= Pennsylvania Gazette, October 30; November 6, 20, 27, 1740. 
* Pennsylvania Gazette, November 24; December 1, 6, 15, 20, 1745. 
* New York Evening Post, August 3, 1747. 
‘New J Gazette, ete., May 13, ete., 1751 : 
ns March 16, ete., 1752 (Thomas Allen); June 4, « 


1752 (John N 


* Boston Gazette, March 26; April 2, 2-9, 1739. 


* Boston News Letter, March 3, 10, 1743. 
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1 “Calculation of Eclipses” in the the curriculum of his 


In most private schools of the eighteenth century, astronomy 
f the “practical branches” and was taught with refer- 


ne VU 


its use in navigation. 


anor 
food. 


News Letter, October 9-16, 1 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE LECTU 
NOTES AND QUIZ PAPERS 


C. C, CRAWFORD 
University of Idaho 

The practice of taking notes during the lecture peri 
widespread, in fact, almost universal, among students in A 
can colleges. The attitude of college instructors toward 
taking on the part of their students varies considerably. § 
instructors require notes, and even collect notebooks and 
them. Some teach their students how to take notes at th 
cinning of the course, while others discourage note-taking, 
still others forbid it, giving as a reason for doing so their d 
that the students get their ideas, rather than their words. Th 
is in many quarters a conviction that undivided attention t 
lecture as it is delivered is superior to writing notes and |! 
studying them. 

Obviously there is need of some investigation of the rel 
between note-taking during lectures and the results secured 
the time of quizzes which test the results of the lecture peri 
This article is a brief report of a series of studies made by t! 
writer for the purpose of shedding light on some of the 
tions suggested above 

The main purpose of this study has been to determine th 
effect produced upon the quiz grades of college students 
note-taking during lectures and by the later study or review 
those notes. This study does not undertake to tsolate the eff 
of taking from reviewing notes, nor does it attempt to d 
mine the results of a period of training in relying on men 
or on notes. Furthermore, it does not take account of n 
important qualitative differences between notes. It is prin 
quantitative, since the unit of measurement is the number ot 
points or ideas recorded rather than the organization, select 


importance, conciseness, and neatness of the notes as a wh 


929 


. correlation, partial correlation, and association. 


ed and made no special preparation. 


lents. The students ranged from Freshmen to Graduates, and 


tudy for each class, but in two of the classes there was a series 


- notes which they took on the lectures and scoring them as 


sed on the lecture. Classes I-VI were notified of the quizzes 
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The principal steps in the investigation were: (1) deliver- 


lectures on which students took notes according to their 


il habits; (2) giving quizzes on these lectures after a few 


or weeks under normal classroom conditions customary in 


irticular courses involved; (3) collecting from the students 


points or ideas included; (4) scoring the quiz papers with 


ct to the same list of points as were scored in the notes; 


securing other available measures of the students, such as 


lligence scores, grades on other quizzes, term papers, and final 


inations; (6) comparing the scores on the notes with the 


res on the other tests by means of such statistical devices 


The studies included seven class groups, a total of 211 stu- 


resented two different institutions. Lectures were given by 


writer to five of the classes and by two professors in the Uni- 


sity of Chicago to the other two classes. The lectures were 


on different parts of the general field of education and psy- 


logy. In most cases only one lecture was included in the 


~ 


lectures instead of a single one. The lectures were delivered 


m outlines or lists of points prepared by the lecturers, so each 


had a definite record of the substance of the lecture to use ot 


a scoring standard. The time interval between lecture and 


varied from two to thirty-five days, with a median period 


nineteen days between. 
The quizzes used in Classes I-V were of the traditional essay 


» and practically amounted to asking the student to tell what 


could recall about the subjects covered in the lectures. In 


ss VI the quiz was in the form of a completion test consisting 


ne statement for each of the major points in the lecture, while 


ass VII the quiz was more in the nature of thought questions 


‘orehand and reviewed for them, but Class VII was not noti- 
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The standard for scoring notes was the same as that for 
« the quiz paper in each case. This consisted of the 
points covered in the lecture, or in case of a series of lectur 
to one class it consisted of those points which were asked for 
in the quiz. The notes and quiz papers were scored inde 
ently so that when scoring a person’s notes the grader h 
knowledge of the score on his quiz paper. This was accomplis! 
by the use of a system of code numbers. Each point in th 
ing standard was scored individually by giving it a rati: 
either “right,” “vague,” “omitted,” or “wrong.” The statu 
each point was recorded on cross-section paper in such 
that the scores on each student’s notes and quiz paper wer 
parallel columns. This made possible not only a comparis 
total scores but also point-to-point comparisons of notes 
quiz papers in great detail. 
An additional method of scoring was employed for the quiz 
papers of Class VII. This was simply to read the papers 
and estimate the worth of each answer as a whole without c 
ing the points in detail. 
Intelligence-test scores were available for all students 
Class VII, for 10 in Class II, and for 7 in Class III. F 
Class VII we have the grades on six weekly quizzes, 
paper, and two final examinations of one hour each. 
aie From the method of scoring and tabulating scores descril 
ibove, we had several possible totals for correlation pury 
We could correlate the total number of points “right’’ in t! . 
notes with the corresponding score for the quiz paper; we could 


use the total number of points “vague” in each, or the total pres 


ent in either right or vague form. The various coefficients 
correlation which have most importance are set forth in Table |, 
together with their respective standard errors. 

The most striking thing shown in Table I is the positive co ) 
relation between the total points Right in notes and quis pat 
ranging from .36 to .66 with a median of .50. The correlati 
of Vague in notes with vague in quis is not so pronounced, | 


positive in all but one class. For the total Present in notes 


1 
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right plus vague) the correlation is positive in all classes 
ries considerably in amount. The total right in notes cor- 
with the total present in the quiz to a greater degree in 
ry class than does the total vague in the notes. In fact, the 
vields a negative correlation in all but two classes. This 


rast indicates that the full, clear, and definite notes, such as 


TABLE I. CORRELATION BETWEEN NOTES AND QUIZ PAPERS 
WITH STANDARD ERRORS 


COEFFICIENTS AND STANDARD ERRORS BY CLA 
CORRELATED Med- 
\ VI | VII | ian 
] 2 5 7 s 
1 notes with 17 50 57 66 66 38 36 50 
quiz (.14)} (.16 (.12 16 12 
notes with |—.13 11 26 23 1S 23 
n quiz 17 19)| (.21 15 19 18 14 
t in notes with 07 64 11 63 42 0) 1) 
sent in quiz (.18)} (.11 23)} (.10 17 9 14 
ts n notes with .52 ‘7 1 
For sent in quiz (. 16) 14 20 12 16 17 13 
te in notes with | —.30 24 |—.65 |—.05 | —.01 14 03 05 
esent in quiz 16)} (.19)) (.13 17 21 15 14 
thed ght in notes with — 55 |—.55 | — .06 62 |—.60 55 
gue in notes (.12 (.19 (.03 12 [on 12 OS 
were scored as right, are much more closely related to quiz suc 
ess than the brief, sketchy, or indefinite notes which were scored 
es 


is vague. 
The fact that in every class there is a negative correlation 
between right and vague notes is to be expected, since the more 
ints a student records in one form the fewer there are left to 
be recorded in the other form. 
It has been mentioned that grades were available for the en- 
tire forty-nine students in Class VII on six short weekly tests, 
term paper, and two final examinations of one hour each 


‘sing the total number of points right in the notes we have found 
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that the notes on the one lecture scored for Class VII correlat 
with the already-mentioned grades to the amounts of | 7 
25, and .50 respectively. The median 
3. It appears from these results that the scores 
one’s notes are positively correlated with success in the ¢ 
as a whole as well as in the quiz on the specific lecture fr 
which notes were collected. This fact implies either that ¢ 
notes indicate high student ability in general, or else that th 
sampling of notes secured on the one lecture is typical of 
notes taken on the other lectures in the course. The latter ; 
probably true, the writer believes, because his inspection 
large number of notebooks reveals a constant tendency to t 
the same type of notes day after day throughout the cours: 

By means of partial correlation, it is possible to deter: 
the relation of the total right notes to the quiz score when t! 
number of vague notes is held constant, and vice versa. Thi 
isolates the effects of these two variables, and, therefore, indi- 
cates the relative values of the two kinds of notes. The kir 
of notes which yields the higher degree of correlation with quiz 
grades when the other kind of notes is held constant is obviously 
the kind to be desired. Table II shows the results of such cal- 
culations. The right notes yield higher partial correlation 
every class than the vague notes when the other kind 
constant. No importance should be attached to the negati 
coefficients for Class III, for they are produced by statistical 
peculiarities of the data which cannot be entered into here. The 
net effect of Table II is that right notes are distinctly desirab! 
but that vague notes are sometimes slightly undesirable, and that 
even when of actual positive value they are less valuable than 
the better kind of notes which they displace. 

We shall next examine the part played by intelligence differ- 


_ ences in producing the correlations we have found between notes 


and quiz papers. The reader has already probably begun 

question whether the bright student may not also be the success- 
ful note-taker and the dull student the poor note-taker. That 
such a situation does not exist in any important degree is show: 


by the findings to be given later. 


J 
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means of partial correlation it is possible to determine 


rrelation between notes and quiz papers when the factor 


ll:gence is held constant. We have intelligence scores for 


. ven, and forty-nine students respectively in Classes I, 
nd VII. Correlations based on ten or seven cases are of 
ron practically worthless, but they are included simply to 
+ what might be looked for in larger groups, and also be- 
th they are in essential harmony with the results of Class VII 
t} hich forty-nine students are involved. 
i. PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING RELA- 
ad EFFECTS OF RIGHT AND VAGUE NOTES ON QUIZ GRAD! 
PARTIAL CORRELATION 
CoEP FICIENT 
ui C1 ASS tight Notes \ wue Notes 
Thi with Total with Total 
Present in Quiz, Present in Quiz 
Vague Constant Right Constant 
| 
2 
23 14 
iI 5S 37 
77 84 
cal 
\ 17 02 
n Vl O05 
he Vil 27 OW 
Median (2 
[he lable III shows in parallel rows the simple correlations be- 
DIE, tween notes and quiz papers and the partial correlations secured 
that hen the intelligence factor is held constant. The significant 
nan fact shown in the table is that there is very little change when 
intelligence is held constant. 
iter- [he foregoing results have all been in terms of correlation 
tes etween total scores of various kinds. We shall now note the 
Jin results of a more detailed point-to-pomt comparison of notes 
ess ind quiz papers. 
nat lhe method of tabulating scores was such that we can make 


Ww! . direct comparison of the status of any given point in the notes 


1. 
| 
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of any student with the status of the same point in the 


student’s quiz paper. 


For example, we can determine the nu 


ber of points which are present in both the notes and th 


paper, the number omitted from each, or the number present 


TABLE III 


KIND OF CORRELATION 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENT SHOWING THE INFL| 
OF THE INTELLIGENCE FACTOR 


COEFFICIENTS BY CLASS! 


Il Ill Vil 
10 CASES cases) 19 
(1) 2) (3 
Simple correlation between notes and 
quiz with standard errors 51 53 2 
] 
Partial correlation, intelligence held con- 
tant 54 52 4 
* Scores correlated are total points right, except in Class VII, where the ¢ 
qu grade 8 sed 
TABLE IV COMPARISON OF THE STATUS OF SPECIFIC POINTS IN 


NUMBER OF 
Quiz War 


the notes but omitted from the quiz. 


contingency 
tion. 


of such a table. 


NOTES AND QUIZ PAPERS 


NUMBER OF Points IN Notes Wuicu 
POINTS IN 


H WERE Wrong Omitted Vague Right | 
2 3) { 5 
2 165 200 625 } 
1 150 284 168 
28 1, 868 655 559 > 
7 29 5 5 
38 2,212 1,144 1,357 1.7 


Thus we can prepar 
table showing the number of cases of each combi 


Table IV presents the results of Classes I-VI by means 


The quiz in Class VII was such that it was | 


possible to treat its results by this method. 


By consolidating the scores of “right” and “vague” and call 


ing the total “present” and by consolidating those of “wrong” 


IN 
Right 
Vag ic 
Omitted 
Wrong 
Total 
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“omitted” and calling the total “absent” we arrive at the 
by-two classification shown in Table V. From this table it 
en that in the entire six classes there are only 318 points 
h were recalled and written in the quiz paper in a form 
d as either right or vague which had been omitted from 
tes. 
In view of the large number of points involved, this extremely 
ll number of points which were recalled without the aid of 
tes indicates that the quiz results of these students were very 


ABLE V COMPARISON OF THE STATUS OF SPECIFIC POINTS IN 
NOTES AND QUIZ PAPERS 
(A condensation of Table IV) 


Number of Points Number of Points 


| Wrong or Omitted Right or Vague 
, in Notes in Notes 
— _ 
2 
ber of points right or vague 
julz papers 31S 277 
Number of points wrong or omit- 
ted in quiz papers 1 ,932 1 ,224 


finitely limited to the points upon which they took notes. Thus, 
nly 318 points out of a total of 2,250 which were omitted 

m the notes were recalled at the time of the quiz, as compared 
ith 1,277 out of a total of 2,501 which were present in the notes. 


| The same fact may be stated in another way. There were 
1,277 cases which were present in both notes and quiz papers, 
nd 1,932 cases which were absent in both, or a total of 3,209 

ses which had the same status in the quiz as in the notes. There 
were 1,542 cases which had a different status in the quiz from 
that in the notes, and 1,224 of these were points on which notes 
were taken but which were not recalled at the time of the quiz 
lt is apparent, therefore, that taking notes on a point does not 
guarantee its being recalled at the time of the quiz, but that fail- 
ure to take note of it very greatly decreases its chances of be- 


ing recalled. 


i] 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

] There is a significant positive correlation between 
number of points recorded in the lecture notes and the num! 
recalled at the time of the quiz. 

2. The notes which are full, clear, and definite are 1 
effective than those which are brief, sketchy, or vague. That 
when writing a note on a point it is well to write it down 
unmistakable terms which will convey the idea fully when 
viewing later. 

3. Intelligence as measured by a given test 1s not an 
portant third factor in determining the correlations found t 
ist between notes and quiz papers. 

4. There is not only a correspondence between the t 


number of points in the notes and the total in the quiz pap 


but also the points which are found in the quiz papers are 1 
same points, with very few exceptions, which were recorded 1 
the notes; and only a very small percent of the points whic! 
the note-taker omits from his notes are recalled and written 
the quiz paper 

The reader should bear in mind that the results of the 
studies do not prove with certainty that the taking and review 
ing on the notes caused the quiz results. It is possible tl 
some third factor may be responsible for the correlations whi 
have been found to exist. But intelligence 1s clearly not such 
third factor, and if there were such a third factor beside int 
ligence it would have to be of a kind that could produce th 
point-to-point correspondence as well as the general correlati 
of totals. It seems, therefore, highly probable that the quiz 
results are directly influenced by the note-taking practices of th 
students, and that the prevailing practice of taking notes 
lectures and studying them before the quiz makes for better 
grades on the quiz. Further work should be done along certai 
lines to supplement and extend this investigation. First, if not 
taking is beneficial, as we have found it to be, there is great ne 


of an analysis of note-taking practice and procedure in greater 


detail to teach students how to get the best possible results from 


l 
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efforts. This is very closely bound up with the growing 
ncy to give definite training to students regarding methods 
tudy. The writer is attempting to do this sort of thing in 
tion with a course in Methods of Study which he is giv- 
the University of Idaho. 
Second, there is need of investigation to determine the pos- 
ity of developing power to remember lectures without the 
f notes. Blind students and the students of certain foreign 
intries are sometimes cited as illustrations of what is possible 
this line. It would be well to determine the extent to which 
wer could and should be dey eloped in American students 
(hird, there is need of furt 


ner study of note-taking under 
rimental conditions which pernut a more thorough analvsis 
the different factors involved. For example, the results in 
article do not allow any adequate c mparison of the results 
iking notes and reviewing notes which had been taken previ- 


ly. The writer has conducted experiments in which this and 


her important aspects of the problem have been analyzed. The 


ults of these experiments are reported in a separate article. 
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A FLEXIBLE PLAN OF SUPERVISED STUDY 
H, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 

\ll individual activities of the members of a class, whicl 
individually directed by the teacher in charge, we underst 
be supervised study. All group activities of the class, wh 
of the class as a whole or of two or more groups of the class, 
understand to be recitation activity. The teacher is supet 
study only when she is addressing herself to the individual | 
and not when she is working with the class as a whole, or 


of the class. Recitation is the social activity 


iny group 
class, and study is the individual activity. Both kinds of 
ties are essential. 

The teacher should stimulate the pupils to do good worl 
the study activity, but she should not do the work for tl 
Before the pupils recite again she should know accurately 
each one has accomplished in the study, in order that the 1 
tation may be something other than quizzing for informiati 
and in order that the transition from study to recitation 1 
take place at the right time. 

In supervised study the teacher should provide the 1 
with facilities, materials, and sources of information with wh 
to work. For example, she should stimulate them to think 
curately in constructing tentative plans for their work by aski 
individual pupils such questions as, “What bearing has 
fourth step upon the question?” or “What is the relation of 
fifth point to the sixth?” When a pupil has finished his tent 
tive outline she should stimulate him to gather carefully th 
formation required by asking such questions as the follown 
“With what facts do you support this point?” “From wi! 
facts do you support this conclusion?” “Where would you ! 
likely to find reliable information on this point?” 

Supervised study is not a study-hall activity. Pupils will 
course, go to the study hall or to the library to study during 1! 
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is in which they are not occupied in recitation or super- 
study I.ach teacher supervises the study of her own 
s. When supervised study is correctly understood it will 
ind to demand preparation equal to that required for suc- 
| teaching in the recitation. To succeed, the teacher must 
nstantly alert and active. She should stimulate successful 
activity by the pupils rather than act as an authority or 
eeneral source of information. 

Since the relationship between the recitation and study is a 
tional relationship, the amount of time given to these two 


\BLE I SCIENCE REPORT FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 12 
SHOWING NUMBER OF MINUTES DEVOTED RESPECTIVELY 
TO GROUP AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


Monpay |TUESDAY VEDNI FRIDAY PoTaL 
DAY DAY 

(Science +0) 40 0 20 20 0 10 0 40 (100) 100 
Biology) 20 | 20 | 40 0 40) 40 0 | 40 | 20 | 60 |120/ 160 
ILI-B (Science 0 10 10 0 10 0 10 0 10 0 | 160 10 
tal 380 | 300 
Percent of time 56 | 44 


pes of activities cannot be arbitrarily determined. Frequently 
two, three, three and a fraction, or four consecutive periods are 
levoted profitably to the recitation activity before study begins; 
| the reverse is also true. The change from recitation to 
udy, or the reverse, may take place at any time during the 
riod at the discretion of the teacher. 
Believing that a flexible division of time between recitation 
nd study is better than an arbitrary division, we introduced the 
rmer plan in our junior high school and intermediate grades 
veral years ago. From time to time, our supervising teachers 
ere asked to keep a daily record of the distribution of time be- 


tween recitation and supervised study. 
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Table I shows a weekly summary of these daily rey 
high-school science. Other subjects were su 


for each week in the same way. The reader will note th 


percent of the time in the week ending December 12 was s 
in supervised study. This figure will be noted in the prop 
umn of Table II. 
The percents in Table II represent the weekly summari 

the relative amounts of time devoted to supervised study 

period of fifteen weeks. For example, 47 percent of the 
time devoted to I:nglish in grades 1v to vi during the week er 
ing October 10 was used in supervised study. The othe: 
cents in the table are to be interpreted in a similar manner. $ 
jects in which individual study does not ordinarily occur ; 
reported. This table shows the average percent of each wi 
class periods devoted to supervised study. The record for 
intermediate grades 1s shown tn the upper part of the tabl 
these grades four teachers out of seven gave less than 50 pet 
of the time to supervised study. As would be expected, 1 
tively more time was devoted to supervised study in the ju 
high school than in the intermediate grades. Eight out of el 
teachers of the junior high school devoted to it more tl 
50 percent of the total time allotted to their subjects. The 
amount of time given to supervised study was in communi 
civics; the greatest amount was given to one of the class: 


he me econ MICS. 


We have made no attempt to determine how much of 
total time devoted to a certain subject should be given to suy 
vised study. On the whole, it appears that in our work we 
devoting a little more time to supervised study than other sch 
which make an arbitrary division between recitation and stud 
time. Our experience in supervised study seems to show th 
CT \ 


as teachers become more adept in the technique of suy 


study, the time devoted to it eTa lually increases. 


Various speculations may be made regarding the natur 


the subject in relation to the time consumed in supervised stud 


Perhaps, the 29 percent in community civics is due to the natu! 
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the subject, since it requires a great deal of discussion 
l | affairs, a discussion in which all pupils of the class a1 
and eager to take part On the other hand, one mathe: 
teacher used only 47 percent while another used 60 px 
One home-economics teacher used 69 percent while thi 
used only 53 percent. 


It is undoubtedly true, also, that many teachers have 


dilection for recitation work. For this reason some superint 


ents claim that the arbitrary time system is necessary. ‘ 
other hand, if weekly reports on the amount and distributi 


time are required, there are likely to be few teachers wh 


take an undue amount of time in recitation work. Mor 


such reports form a natural basis for conference with the t 


with the result that excesses in either direction may be prev 


through mutual agreement. 


LENCY IN LEARNING AND THE ACCOM PLISH- 
MENT RATIO 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
I ersity of M 


the past few vears, educational journals have pub- 
number of articles dealing with the use of the accom- 
nt ratio’ as a means of comparing native ability and 
tic achievement. It is assumed that if the score which a 
kes on an intelligence test is equal to that made by the 
e ten-year-old, then he should also do as well as the ten 
ld on standardized educational tests in the school subjects 
mplishment ratio would then be equal to 100. If his 
tional rating is in advance of his intelligence rating his 
plishment ratio will be greater than 100, and if this dif- 
is in excess of that which may be expected by chance,’ 
isually held to be an indication that the child has made bet- 
average use of his intellectual endowment in acquiring 
ry of the school subjects. Similarly, if his rating on the 
tional tests is significantly less than that earned on the in 
ce test, it is considered that the learning process has for 
reason been less than ordinarily efficient. Variation in 
tion and effort on the part of the children or differences in 
hciency of teaching methods are usually cited as the basis os 
screpancies of this sort. 
has almost universally been found that a negative correla- 
exists between intelligence and accomplishment as the lat- 
s measured by the accomplishment ratio. Franzen in his 
erimental work at Garden City found a correlation of — 0.61 
n I.Q. and A.R. at the beginning of his study, and of 


Veel 


‘The accomplishment ratio or A. R. is found by dividing the educational 
the mental age. 

Chapman, J. C. ‘‘Unreliability of the Difference between Intelligence 

Educational Ratings,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:103-108, 


1923; Herring, J. P. ‘‘The Reliability of Accomplishment Differ 


* Journal of Educational Psychology, 15:530-38, November, 1924. 
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0.49 after a vear and a half of intensive training desigr 
pecially to coordinate ability and achievement Similar 
ings have been reported by other investigators. Thi 


usually ascribed is that the slow pupil is stimulated t 
effort both by the example of his brighter classmates and | 
constant urging and attention of the teacher who ts anxi 


lass, while the bright 


ke ep up the general standing of her c 
who ts able to keep up to the group without effort has no | 
neentive to cause him to do better than average work 


Chere ts little doubt but that our public schools common! 
to provide the training best suited to especially bright cl 
t as a result many such children fail to establish 


There is, however, another factor 


‘ 
WOrk 


situation which is not given sufficient weight in the tl 


the accomplishment ratio. Learning is a function of ti 
well as of abilitv. The child with an I. Q. of 150 enters 
at the age of six with a mental age of approximately nine 


while the child whose intelligence quotient is 100 ordinari 


ceives from two to three years of school training befor 
ing that mental level. Accordingly, if the first child is t ‘ 


an accomplishment ratio equal to that of the second ch 

becomes necessary for him to acquire over-night, as it wet 
knowledge of the school subject-matter equivalent to that 
the generality of school children take from two to thre¢ 
to obtain. The intelligence quotient is operative from th 
of birth; the specific learning processes upon which the « 
tional quotient depends do not ordinarily begin until thi 

of school entrance, that is, at about the age of six vears. 

It is evident that the use of the accomplishment ratto as 
criterion for determining the efficiency of work habits in sch 
children is open to criticism in all cases in which the intellig 
quotient departs materially from 100, unless tt can be show: 
proficiency in the school subjects is entirely independent 
h of school attendance. It is true that bright child 


*Franzen, Raymond. The Accomplishment Ratio. New York, 


College, Columbia University, 1922. 59 pp. Teachers College, Colur 


versity, Contributions to Edueation, No. 125 


| 
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ly to acquire the rudiments of reading and number 


re entering school than are backward children, but this 
is by no means adequate to make up the difference in the 
, formal educational training which has, on the aver- 
lergone by superior, average, and backward children 


en und 
came mental age. The extent of this difference is indi- 
r of semes 


Table I, which shows the approximate nun he 
children of different intellectua 


school attendance for l 


VARIOUS MENTAL 


DIFFERENT INTELLECTUAL LEVELS 


I LENGTH OF SCHOOL ATTENDAN(E E AT 


i 


FOR CHILDREN OF 


Len rth of Atte nd ince in Semesters 


if Mental Ages Are as Indicated 


Intelligence 


Quotient 
8-0 12-0 14-0 16-0 
140 | 0 2 § 7 10 
120 l 1 7 11 
100 3 7 11 15 : 
Rf) 7 12 17 
14 
reads 4 1 whose it g q nt is 14 f he ha 1 al ag 
f r ll \ ad ne ] atte ance if } a mental age of 
attended 2 ster is an ag f el 
me ers etc 


(intelligence quotients) at various mental ages, assuming 


rs three months as the age at school entrance in all cases 
may be seen from Table I that a child whose rate of mental 


vth is 40 percent more rapid than average must equire aca 


knowledge at more than three times the ordinary rate in 
In other 


-to show an A. R. of 100 at the mental age of ten 
rds. he will have but two semesters in which to learn what the 


ce child learns in seven semesters. Statistics show that as 


ile he fails to accomplish this, although his superior mental 
loes enable him to progress at a rate which is much more 
n 1.4 times that of the average child. Ability, it appears, 1s 
re important factor in the situation than time, but this fact 
s not warrant complete disregard of the time element. 

\nother point which should not be overlooked is the matter 
It has frequently been pointed out that 


erade classification. 
public schools are organized in such a way that children are 


~ ‘ 
1} 
f 
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moted on the basis of age, rather than ability or accor 
ment. The effect of this practice upon the accomplishment 
is discussed in a recent article by Torgerson and Shu 

find that among children of the same mental age, those i: 
lower grades have high intelligence quotients and low 
plishment ratios and that they are younger chronologically 
withors of this article feel that the failure to permit the: 
dren to advance into the upper grades where they would 
with more difficult subject-matter is the cause of their 
iccomplishment ratios, and that classification according to 1 
ige would equalize the accomplishment ratios of different 
lectual groups. Torgerson and Shuman show that wher 
school grade 1s also kept constant, the average accomplish: 
ratio of children with intelligence quotients above 105 dox 
differ greatly from that of children with intelligence qu 
hetween 95 and 105 or below 95. Their data are inadeq 
however, not only on account of the small number of cas 
volved in their study, but also because of the obvious im] 
bility of determining whether the superior educational ac 
plishment of the bright children in this selected group was 
result or the cause of their school advancement. In other w 
it is likely that the method of Torgerson and Shuman vy 
tend to select the most studious members of the group wit 
telligence quotients above 105, and all other factors being e 
it is to be expected that their accomplishment ratios woul 
somewhat in advance of those of other members of their gr 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The accomplishment ratio does not afford a valid 1 
for comparing the learning efficiency of individuals or of gt 
who differ widely in intelligence. 
2. We are not justified, on the basis of such a comparis 
in assuming that bright children are less efficient in their | 


ing habits than are backward or mediocre children 


* Torgerson, T. L. and Shuman, Irene. ‘‘The Variability of the A 
plishments of Pupils of the Same Mental Level,’’ Journal of Educatw 
search, 11:132-36, February, 1925, 


‘ 
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LITERATURE AND PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


JoHN C. ALMACK 


( ntir ied from 


Il. BuitpiInG PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


st of the literature on the planning and construction of 
buildings is of a practical sort; little careful investigating 
n done. The sizes of classrooms are traditional, and the 
f natural lighting in vogue illustrates a common tend- 
accept without question, the statement of an authority 
ch architectural changes have been many, there is still a 
sition to defend outworn ideas of construction. When 
ning a new building it is still the custom for the superin- 
and the school board to make pilgrimages about the 
y, inspecting in a more or less cursory fashion the school 
long the way. Architects are still selected blindly, and 
so-called competitions do not always result in the employ- 
f the most competent. All investigators emphasize the 
f an informed educational influence in drawing up and 
iting the plans for school buildings. 
Six main problems are included in this section: selecting the 
tect, planning the building, planning building details, plan 


the classrooms, planning special rooms, and selecting and 


ing the site. 

SELECTING THE ARC HITECT— 

Reach, W. W. ‘*What Kind of Architect Do You Employ?’’ {merican 
School Board Journal, vol. 64, no. 4, pp. 38, 135, April, 1922. 


( k, Walter. ‘‘An Experience in Schoolhouse Competition, 17 can 
School Board Journal, vol. 44, no. 6, pp. 10-12, Deeember, 1912 
Donovan, John J. ‘‘The Relations between Boards of Edueation, Thetr 


Th ir Architeets,’’ Proceedtu as of the N thional 


Superintendents, and 


Education Association, 1917. pp. 569-72. 

Milligan, R. M. ‘‘The School Board, the . rechitect, and the Builder, 
ican School Board Journal, vol. 61, no. 3, pp. 37-40, 95-97, Sey 
ber, 1920. 

Yerkins, Dwight H. ‘‘What Service Should the School Architect 

Render?’’ American School Board Journal, vol. 67, no. 6, py 64-65, 

19 

» 10. 14. 28, Te 75. 77, 84, 88, 10 107. 108, 116, 117 


ok 


Stanford University 
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Vill PLANNING THE BUILDING— 


Che study of space distribution and the standardizati 


ice requirements were the noteworthy achievements of 


tional I.ducation Association committee of which Frank 
Cooper was chairman. Much still remains to be done, 


le, the arrangement of rooms within the school buildi 


t been planned with that care which characterizes in 
construction. Departmental buildings are, as a rule, mx 

venient. Wedo not know whether it 1s better to group ou 
ing centers, the classrooms, by subject or by grade. Ther: 


some Ce ntroversy\ over the relative merits of one- and tw 


buildings, and the problem of proper flexibility in’ planni 


still with us. 


ou. ¢ per, Frank Irving ‘*Regulations for Sel house Constr 
the United States in the Year 1920,’’ Proceedings of the N 
cate fssoctation, 1920. pp. 518-23 
Donovan, John J. ‘**State Bureaus for Regulating and Dire: 
| g of Schools,’ imerican School Board Journal, vol. 64 
x1, Ja 1922 


71 Hart. Frank W. St ndard Schooltho sind Code. Albany, Ni 
C. F. Williams and Son, 1924. 172 pp. 


ie National Edueation Association. Schoolhouse Planning. Report 


( mittee of the National Education Association, Frank Irvir 

ehairman Lynn, Massachusetts, Nichols Press, 1925. 164 
73. **Sehool-Building Standards,’’ American School Board Jou 

no. 4, pp. 54, 129-30, October, 1924 Report of 

the American Institute of Architects) 


special « 


74. Challman, Samuel A. ‘*What Type of School Building Is the ] 
Around Investments?’’ i{merican School Board Journal, vol 


pp 15, 72-75 and vol. 5S, no. 1, pp. 28, 78, December, ISIS ar 
75. Collins, D. C. N. ‘**The Administration of Schoolhouse Const: 
{ ie School Board Journal, vol. 42, no. 4, pp. 3-4, 52-53, Ay 
76. Cooper, Frank Irving ‘*The One-Story Sechoolhouse,’’ The A 


trehitect and Architectural Review, 117:451, April 7, 1920. 
77. Hollister, Horace A. The Planning and Construction of I 


Buildinas Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1916. 67 
7S. Hussander, A. F. ‘* Planning the School Buildings of Chicag 


ceedinas of the National Education Association, 1919 pp 

7%. Koos, Leonard V. ‘‘Space Provisions in the Floor Plans of 
Elementary-School Buildings,’’ Elementary School Journal, 2 
ptember, 1919, 

Sv ‘*Space Provisions in the Floor Plans of Modern Hig 


Buildings,’’ Sehool Review, 27: 573-99, September, 1919. 
Sl. MeCornack, W. R. ‘*‘ Economy in Schoolhouse Planning and C 


tion,”’ Pre ceed ds of the National Education Assocwtu 102 


RZ i ns, Dwight H. ‘* The Advantages of the On Story Plat 
ceed ¢ of the National Education {ssocwution, 1922. pp l 
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G. F ‘Minneapolis Pwo-Story ¢ posite S« 1) 
Board J { ! ] ». 48-49, GS, J i 192 
ior H Ss us I the 
t t 1922 
Otis W New | Ss } ( 
ord, 24: 1-4 Januar 
F. | nad ( ehe Ss 
( | ( ( | 


Cc. The New Oakland 8 ic Sc] Be 
1. G6, 1 1, pp. 47-49, Januar 
H. | ‘The Detroit St Sel Build 
i L J \ Oo. 1 ] Dy 
| oO. D School | os at Spr Ohi { 
m Mi Sel | South.’’ 4 
B ‘ vol. 64, 1 ] -§2. J 1922 
M ‘*Three J High S I 
{ B J no } | } 
Mills, Byron 1 rhe Walled Lake Community Ameri 
Be d J vol. 66 64-65, 141, Ma 192 
Le Mi \ M. Grn SC} J 
‘ ] 61, July, 192 
P. ‘oN School ¢ pat M tte, nsi Imert 
B vol. ¢ 5 51-5 111, N 192] 


Febr v, Mar 1 A 
\\ s, Vi m H \chi ts ( iif 4 
Noho Be i Je \ 67. ne DI 51-6 102 
9 11. 16, 18, 27, 28, 29, 35, 68, 104, 107, 108, 114, 117 


PLANNING BUILDING DETAILS 
lhe information on building details is found mainly im codes, 


‘fications, surveys, and general textbooks on school buildings 


though such problems are architectural, the school administra 


needs to be able to recognize and correct bad planning He 


nterested in details for the nomy, safety, sanita 


~ 
/ 

7 


and convenience, not to mention educational adaptability 


\rnold. G. L. H. ‘Factory Stairs and Stairways,’? The American Archi 


at 
‘ i J \ ist, 
| 
| 
\ 
‘ — 
ton 
tect and Architec Review, 117: 129-34, . vy 25, 192 
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102. Cushman, J. M ‘*Effect of Plaster on Quiet Condition of R 
{men School Board Journal, vol. 51, no. 5, pp. 33, 37, Nover 
( s, R. A Small Items of Great Sig ance in the I 
Ss { ‘ School B d J i. vol. 58, no. 2, 1 

14. D John J **Odds and Ends about the Building of S 
1? Se] B l Je nal, \ 60 ». 4, p. 41, April, 192 

105 He G. B Pai ting ool B ! gs,’’ {mer t Achor 
J , vol. 53, no. 5, pp. 24, 48, Nov ' 19] 

O06 ‘*Colors and Surfaces for Schoolroom Walls and (: 
imerican School Board Jo al, vol. 52,1 2, pp. 25-26, Feb: 

107. Ittner, William B. ‘‘Mooted Questions in School-Building § 


Proceed s of the National Educatio issociation, 1922. pp. 14 


B wol. 5 6, py 13-44, Decembe 
109. M C..0 The Responsibil n Sehe Walls,’’ Ameri 
no. 2. pp Fel iT 1907 
M. ¢ Sch ihouse stics [meri t Sel 


1 tect Review, 118: 102-108, July 28, 192% 
1! Sextor R. W ( r Sche s for School: Americ 
Be d Jd al, vol. 64, no. 6, pp. 55-56, June, 1922 
113. Watson, F. R Sound-Proof Partitions, Urbana, Illinois, Univer 
11! ns, 1922 p. Seo (Departme nt of Architect ul Engines 
let N 127 
See also Ol New Jersey, New York, Indiana, Michigan codes; and 1 
23, 27, 28, 34, 35, 69, 71, 79, 80, 84, 117, 118, 13 


X PLANNING THE CLASSROOMS— 


Classroom standards are in the main arbitrary and tr 


tional. A survey of school reports, surveys, codes, and text! 

shows that classrooms vary little in size and shape. 

{. General terts 

114. Avres, Leonard P ‘*Sehool Buildings and Equipment,’’ ¢ 
School Survey Philadelphia, William F. Fell Company, 1916 

115. Ayres, May, and others, Healthful Schools. Boston, Houghton M 
Company, 1918. 459 py 

116. Cubberley, | . Public-School Administration Boston, H 
Mifflin Company, 1916 79 pp. 

117. Donovan, Joh J School irchitect Ne W York, Macemillar 
pany, 1921. 724 pp. 

118. Earl, E. C The Schoolhouse. Washington, D. C., Gaylord B 


119. Moore, J. A. The Schoolhouse. Boston, Griffith-Stillings Press, 


rssroom lighting 
rkowltz, a H The E staht of Si hool Childre n. Washington, D 


120. Berl 
Superintendent of Documents, 1919. 128 pp. United States Bu 
Edueation, Bulletin No. 65.) 

121. Doane, Ralph H ‘*Sunlichting the Publie-School Classrooms,’’ 4 
ce School Board Journa!, vol. 62, no. 4, pp. 35-36, March, 1921 

122. Gehring, A. ‘‘Defeets in School Lighting and Their Remedy,’’ 4 


can School Board Journal, vol. 59, no. 4, p. 34, April, 1917. 
123 ‘* Unilateral and Bilateral School Lighting.’’ 


{merica 


Board Journal, vol. 58, no. 4, p. 47, April, 1919. 


10S 4 
old 
» Vv no. pp. 40-46, January, 
111 = } ** Arehit fural A, 99 hitect 
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B Jo vi L, 
c Hi ] 
Leo Handbuc Ne huaite sig, 1912 \ 
Van Os Ni k Stokes 
1G] TSS 
) ] er B New M | n 4 
27, 28, 71, 79, 80, 106, 131, 170, 18% 


LANNING SPECIAL ROOMS— 

Without a large number of special rooms the conventional 

| building cannot meet the demands ot social activities, the 
hed curriculum, and wider community use Educational and 

hitectural problems are here presented- -problems of location, 
ngement, size, form, construction, and duplicate uses. 


Bailev, Edna W., and Foster, Laurence F. ‘‘A Seienes Laboratory 


Claesrcom for Secondary Schools,’’ American School Board Journal, vol. 
6 1, pp. 57-59, 125, J rv, 192 


Certain, C. C. ‘*The School Library as a Problem in Arehit tural De 
Dressed 


1ZS0-So 
Challman, Samuel A. ‘‘Rooms ar 1 Equipment for a Department of 
Ag eulturé ican School Boa d Jou alt 66, ] 12-4 
Janu 

‘“Space Requirements for Home Eeconomies,’’ Ameri School 


Board Journal, vol. 64, no. 1, pp. 41-45, January, 1922 
Ewing, William F. ‘‘ Administrative Offices in Sel | Buildings,’’ Amen 
can School Board Journal, vol. 58, no. 4, pp. 33-35, no. 5, pp. 41-42, 


Ittner, William B. ‘‘ Essential Considerations in Planning Gymnasiums 
id Pools for Present-Day Use,’’ American S« hool Board Journal, vol. 

66, no. 1, pp. 74-75, January, 1923 
Richards, W. A. ‘‘The Selecting of Equipment for, and the Planning 


al, vol. 66, no. 1, pp. 62-63, January, 1925, 


R fallet. R. L. “The Influence of Paint on Inter r Illumination,’’ T : 
f the I inating Society, 1S 8-46, April, 192 
sson, Edward. ‘* Daylight the Sel 
Vational Education Association, 1921. pp. 308-15 
esh, M. and H v, L. L. ‘*The Cost of D 9? 9 
sof the I inating i Society, 18: 119-42, I ru: 
2 Paint as a Factor in Illumination,’’ 4 Irchitect and Ares 
j tectural Review, 122: 249-52, September 14, 1922 
R \\ ( t U ter Lighting.’’ i nie rn 
a Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 191%, 22 pp. (United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 2 
Rrown, Grace L., and Janney, Grace M. The ITousing and Equipment of 
Kindergartens. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1921. 
i of, School ps, ! b 1 ed i4, 
pp. 14, 71, July, 1912 
{ W vat 4American School Board 
. . so 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 16, 19, 27, 28, 79, 80, 87, 59, 91, 98, 117, 118, 119. 
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SELECTING AND UTILIZING THE SCHOOL SITE— 
W. H ‘Sa ( s in l-Building 
B i J 17 16-1S, N 
s, Fra IX Beu f Vi se S G 
b ido \ ot no. 5 Dy 13-45, Ma 
( Beauti Rural S Grounds,’’ <A 
iJ vol. ¢ 6, pp. 42, 112, December, 1% 
( Her ol G d il Washingt DD. 
Documents, 192] l py United States Bure 
I i No, 45) 
J. ‘Sel Grounds a Buildings,’’ Proce 
\ Education A 1041-46 
D Fletel | Some Prol Be Considered t s 
Sites f School | ! 1 the N 
Met I 


M I KX Improvement Sel 1 G nds { 
64,1 pp. 41-45, May, 1922 

i, it Sel as n ( \ 
! l Jo ( 6-38, 117, A 

\\V I) +} verounds ri S ll City 

S B l. 44, 1 1912 


» 13, 1S, 19, 27, 28, 34, 45, SO, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 


IPPING THE SCHOOL 


II]. FURNISHING AND Fa 
roblems are here considered: heating and venti! 
ighting, water supply and sanitary system, and 
mm and special-room equipment. 

The discussions of these topics are to be found in sur\ 


rts, and current articles. We have no single text which d 


with all of them. Ventilation and lighting have been rathet 


Call 


ughly investigated by students in this country, but t 
idies are nerally out t date 


1] HEATING AND VENTILATING— 


ach succeeding investigation of ventilation usually 


ised a revolution in practice and has overthrown ancient 


opular beliefs. The recent study of the New York Com 


Si 


n supplies the best scientific basis we have, although onc 


accept all the conclusions without question. 


‘Air Testing Devices,’*’ American School Board Journal, vol. 57 

p. 80, September, 1918, 

‘* Air Washers.’’ Transactions American Society of Heating and } 
tilat » eers, 1910 pp 126-45. 

Alt, Harold L. The Mechanical Equipment of School Build 

\ e, Bruce Publishing Company, 1916. 111 pp 

Rald ‘*Two Svstems of lleating and Ventilation,’’ A 


School Board Journal, vol. 59, no. 3, pp. 48-51, 101, September, 1 


| 
| 
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nter, R. C, Hleating and Venti fing Build qs New ork, John 


Wil s, pl 
( \ M gy Todt s SS Needs h Mechanical Venti 
ru School B d Jo \ tt =, 
, 192 
iH t, Edwin 8. Mechanica! ersus W | \ tior {mert 
Nel Be d vol. 1-47, A 
resting the Heating a 1 Ve f School ldings,’’ 
{ i School B d Ji al, vol. 64, 1 , pp. é 126, May, 1922 
Howatt, John. ‘* Heating and Ventilation of Chicag Schools,’’ Amert 
Sehool Board Journal, vol. 67, no. 4, pp. 7-38. 123, October, 192s. 
Hubba Charles L. ‘*The Effect Recent Investigations upot Lh 
sion and Operation of Heat t itl | ment Th 


‘ irchitect and Architectural Review, 119: ot 7-72, Mareh 23, 1921 
tall, D ‘*What the New York Car Ssiol Did and Why,’’ 
tmericaa School Board Journal, vol. 67, no. 2, pp. 47-48, 109, August, 


Samuel R e Pl f the P Insta tion of 
Heat ind Ventilat keg 1? Ne) B 
j vol. 66, 1 M PI 38.4(). ] poe 
Ventilating with Window Inlets,’ lmeri School Board 
J l. 66, no. 1, pp. 51-52, J 1M 
M i James A \ Analvsis of tl ( of the H ting and Ve 
xy System of a Sehool Building,’’ American School Board Jo al, 
ol. 67, no. 1, py 47-48, July, 192 
U e in Ventilation United States Publie Health Reports, Washington, 
C., Government Printing Office, January-June, 
Redway, Jaques W. ‘‘Some Fallacies of Mechanical Ventilation, ’’ 
tmerican School Board J iI, vol. 61, no. 4, pp. 36, 96, October, 1920 
‘Humidity of Air Schoolrooms,’’ School Board 


School Board Journal, ve 


sy 12, 18, 26, 27, 28, 34, 45, 69, 71, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 129 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING- 
One of the earliest and best studies « f lighting was made by 
Herman Cohn in 1868. The reports of his work are largely re 
nsible for the unilateral lighting throughout this country and 
for the development of methods of light measurement, devices 
which are now well standardized The most thorough-going 
study of school lighting is that made by the New York Commis- 
sion’s study of ventilation. Aside from Freeman's work, most 
f the recent investigations in artificial lighting have been made 
: industry. There is a belief that the lighting standards estab- 
lished by the [luminating Engineers are too high. The whole 


hiect demands careful and scientific investigation 


An lerson, A. ‘*Tlluminatn Star lards,’’ I lectru Revvei 78: $11 
15, March, 1921. 


, vol, ol, nO. 1, Pt 
68. Ventilation. Report of the New York State Commission. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and, Company, 1925. 620 pp. 
Weetaver. H. E. ‘Unit System of Heating and Ventilating,’’ American 
t a1 
: 
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71 \ - Reginald ¢ ‘School I nd the Vis 
ca Sch Board J vol, 64, 1 
| 1922 
Good Lightin in Sel 7 sact 
rf ( f Lig School Build B lJ 
6o 18-49, 137, Octobe 1924. \ ssut | t 
Societ amd the \ i t f A 
174 | Frank N lluminating Reg softs 1 
j d the National ( 1919 | 
17 I Indirect Lightir fs R 
B il J 19, no. 10, pp. 15-16, 68, Dees ‘ 1914 
17¢ N i ind Standards f I ! g¢ Engu ] 
t S l ating IS: 47-61, J 


Ire} l Architect stew, 12 LO, ( 
17S. Sy H. T. and Palmer, R. A. Artificial Lighting 
Si Board Journal, vol. 64 6, pp. 41-44, J 
Nee ¢ 27, 3118, 139, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 12 


XV. WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY SYSTEM— 

Discussions of this subject are usually concerned with 
in the selection of drinking facilities and the equipment of toil 
With the extension of the activities of the school many 
problems have arisen, such as the supplying of water for 
mestic purposes, the filtration and sterilization of water in | 
and the purification and cooling of drinking water. Sur 
offer many suggestions on ordinary equipment of this sort, 
they have little to offer on the newer problems 


179. Horton, Theodore, and Chase, E. Sherman, ‘*‘ A Study of the Ay 


April, 1917 
son, W. P. Water Supply. 4th. Ed. New York, John W 


180. M Pl 
Sons, 1918S py 

IS1. Stein, M. F. Water Purification Plants and Th Operation. New ¥ 
John Wiley and Sons, 1915. 258 pp. 


bir RB. Chemical Disinfection of Wate Washing 
1 States Publie Health Service, October 5, 1914. 


cann, . Chlorine Control ippa aqtus for Water and S&S 
ificatt: New York, Wallace Tiernan Company, 1915. 36 pp. 
184 Co vance and Distribution of Water for Water S 


New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, 1918. 665 pp. 
See also 13, 18, 27, 28, 109, 114, 117. 
XVI. CLASSROOM AND SPECIAL-ROOM EQUIPMENT— 

Few studies have been made of school equipment, altho 
surveys do consider the size, placement, and sanitary condit! 
of desks. Social methods, platoon organization, and comm 


| 
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stat Water S 
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es all tend to increase the educator’s appreciation of mov- 


rable. and flexible school furniture. 


S son, C. A. ‘Tentative Seore Card for Elementary-School Desks 
Seats,’? A School Board J l, vol. 69, no. 1, pp. 46-47, 
H. Some Requirements for Good Seating,’? 
15, Nove 1922 
R. V itarv School ‘ } t ’ {mertcan 
B , vol. 42, M 1911 
Ella V Equipping and Furnishing Mo School,’’ P 
} Vat | Educatio { 10 np, 191-9 
i! } B ‘Sel | itus, | scl Be rd 
1. 42, no. 1, pp. 4, 44, J 1911 
», John ¥. ‘School Furnishing in England,’? American School 
i J 1 vol. 45, no. 1, pp. 16-1 o. 2, 15, Jul 1 Septem 
J. M. ‘The Location of School Blackboards,’? Ameri 
: Board Journal, vol. 5 np. 35-36, M 1918, 
Inn ms 1] e, tmerica S choc 
2 Journal, vol. 48 7, pp. 13, 64, January, 1914. 
Movable 1] ture f Sehools. {meri Sehe Be d Journ vol 
l 2 1, pp. 22-23, 42, July, 1911 
} ett, R \ Relat f Sel 1 Li to Lateral Curvature f ti 
ceed S th ¢ 8s 1? IT uatene 
, 1912. pp. 174-79. 
27, 34, 114, 115, 117, 129, 130. 


IV. Burtpinc SAFETY AND SANITATION 
Two leading problems are included under this heading: pro- 
ie for safety and keeping the building and equipment clean 
sanitary. Since the problems in this field have not as vet 
ited thorough investigation, there ts little reliable information 
ilable. 
PROVIDING FOR SAFETY— 


Avres, May. ‘‘Fire Protection in Publie 


. Roard Journal, vol. 47, no. 3, pp. 11-13, September, LOLS 


Cooper, Frank Irving. ‘‘ Perils of Schoolhouse Construction,’’ Amertean 
Sehool Board Journal, vol, no. a Ap 
i ‘*Schoolhouses and the Fire Hazard,’’ Proceedinas of the 


Vational Ed cation [ssociation, 1916, pp 764-67 

8. Fiske, Henry A ‘‘An Analysis of Where Fires Start in Schools, In- 
"> American School Board Jou nal, vol. 62. no. 4, 


stitutions, and Hotels, 


51 101, March, 1921. 


Forster, H. W. Fire Protection for Se hools Pre pared and printed for 


the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, by the National 
Fire rotection Association, 87 Wills Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 


1919, 48 pp. 
‘* Fire Protection for Schools.’’ imertcan Architect ena Archi- 


tectural Review, 117: 264-65 and 289-93, February 25 and March 3, 1920. 
Ittner, William B. ‘‘Safety of Life in Schoolhouse Plans—A Sym- 
f the National Education Assocwatton, 1921, pp. 


ysium,’’ Proceedings o 


201 
625-00, 
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School Board J , vol. 54, no. 4, pp. 15-16, April, 1917 
S 13, 27, 34, 114, 115, 117, 130. 


XVIII CLEANING AND SANITATION— 


os ‘A Sel | for Janitors,’’ School B ldinas and Grounds, Ser 
teport, Divisior f Refer and Research, Board of Education, N 
1915 Albany, Edneat Depart 1917 py 
( W \ schoo fation Wasl tor D. 
t f Doeur ts, 191 pp. United States Bureau 
ent I ‘ No. 21, 1915 
Coole M.S ‘*Va Cleaning Schools,’ Sole 
p. 27 Septet } 1918 
‘ 1) } Clean and Sanitat Sel} RBuil 
St. J] St. L s, Boar f II O17 
207. I | Preparat for the Prevention D in S 
The ¢ Jar 
Me fect Th and Ipplreat in the J 
7 of ¢ cal dD s. | 1 States Pul Health J 
No. 92, 1912 
M Charles W rial Supervis n Highl Park, M 
1917-18, ! School Board J vol. 56, no. 1 
l, and no. 2 t, January and February, 1919. 
210. Pe eations for \ tum Cl Equipment 
‘ Sal B i J ol 7 19 Tar 191] 
21) t s, Charles I i fnalysis of Janit N¢ ce in F tary S 
New } Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. pp. 1 
no pp. 62+ September, 1922. 
4 I] I f tl P 1 of tl J 


214. Van Oot, B. H. Analysis of the School Janitor’s Job,’? A 
School Board Jou 7, vol. 66, no. 5, pp. 55-56, 146, May, 192 


\ BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ScHoor BUILDING 


No complete bibliography on the school buildin 4 has | 
published. Certain such phases of the problem as hygien 
architecture have been fairly well covered, but they are not 
to date. There are, however, a few good references in the lat 


~ 


books on school administration. 


215. Bibliography; School Hygiene. (1S8S81-1904).’’ Procerd of 
Vational Education Association, 1906. pp. 718-19. 

°16. Burnham, William H. ‘*‘ Bibliography of School Hvgiene,’’ P 
of the National Education Association, 1898. pp. 505-23. 

217. ‘*‘Sechool Architecture, Bibliography 1869-1905).’’ Proeccedinas 
National Education Association, 1906, p. 665 

218. Stevenson, P. R. ‘‘A Scehool-Building Bibliography,’’ Ed t 
search Bulletin, 2:257-60 and 272-75, October 17 and 31, 192 

219 ‘itcomb, W. C ‘*Sehool Architecture; Bibliography,’’ Archit 


Record, 49: 358-71, April, 1921. 
See also, 11, 13, 71, 115, 116, 117, 121, 129, 150, 152, 168, 186. 
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Editorials 


THE GREATEST WASTE IN EDUCATION 
It is entirely proper to study waste in education as one 
lies waste in industry. To the advantage of all concerned 
may examine the cost of equipment, supplies, and service, 
) the one hand, and the value of the product, on the other. This 
thing more than good business. Moreover, as everybody is 
pointing out, the development of measures of achievement 
school work has made possible a valuation of product which, 


but a short time ago, existed only in the dreams of a few 


ionaries. 
But the industrial analogy does not carry us far enough. 
- product of the forge, the shop, and the factory is a lifeless 
luct. If it is shoes, these mere things cannot move or talk 
have ideas. They cannot learn or acquire habits or possess 
ideals. They are just shoes, to be shipped here or there, to be 
it on dispiay, to be shut up in boxes, and ultimately to be “‘con- 
med” by some person who has enough equivalence of labor in 
form of money to purchase them. After that they may, 1n- 
leed, walk, run, patter up and down stairs, climb trees, get into 
trouble—but always without choice of their own. They give no 
uncil, offer no suggestions, put up no argument, enter no de- 
nse. The person who wears them does all this. But he, or a 
rt of him, is likewise a product—the product of many, many 
rces and processes. One group of forces and processes is the 
1. But since this product of the school—this part or par- 
| of a person—is able after leaving school to do the most won- 
lerful things and since these astonishing abilities are most of 


his in spite of the school, we realize that something quite 


eyond industrial notions must be entertained. 
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Precisely what these non-industrial notions are it would, ; 
doubt, be difficult to Say. But since the real difference bet) 
the shoe factory and the school arises from the potentialities 
their products, it would seem that the place to look for tl 
non-industrial notions would be in the behavior of the pri 
after it has been processed. 

It is here that we believe the greatest waste in educati 
It is not primarily in the cost of instruction, nor is it in the 1 
tion of cost to achievement while in school or at the tin 
leaving school. J/t is in what takes place afterwards. As! 
Senior in college something about chemistry. Unless he has | 
specializing in chemistry, he will content himself with telling \ 
that he “had” chemistry in his freshman year. Give a pers 
his thirties or forties a passage in German or Latin to read 
chances to one he can make nothing of it. He may tell you t! 
he “took” Latin in high school or that he “studied’”” German 
college; but so far as any immediate performance is concern 
he is helpless. Ask an acquaintance about Chaucer, Shakes; 
Milton, or Wordsworth. He may tell you that he “majored” 
nglish; yet ten to one he will make a sorry showing rl 
idea seems to be that if one has but studied a subject, one 1 
rest content for the rest of one’s life. As James Harvey Rol 
son has pointed out, these things which were “had” or “tak 
in school days are all safely put away in the past tense, as o1 
might put away a Paisley shawl in a cedar chest or a rope 
pearls in a safety deposit vault. The expectation seems to | 
that the competence one once had will be imperishable o1 
least that, having once attained it, one has secured all the ad 
vantage it has to offer. 

Here is where the great loss comes in—a loss compared 
which every other loss in education is trivial. One of tv 
things is wrong. [Either the things we learn in school aren't 
worth learning or, if they are really valuable, we nevertheles 
wantonly waste them through neglect. There is, to be sure, 
third alternative. The things we learn may have a disciplin 


value. Having learned them we may have obtained all the val 


' 
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ld they have to offer. Their value for us may be in a greater com- 
| -e, a richer life, a finer personality. Not much stress is laid 
disciplinary value of studies today; and whether or not 
is such a thing, it is certainly not as great as was once 
ed. 

There appears to be no argument as to whether the offerings 
he school are worth having. These things are all worth 
hing. It is inconceivable that the wisdom of society could 
far wrong as to foist upon its dependents a purely mean- 
= ngless preparation for life. Whether the course of study is the 
possible course of study may, however, be seriously doubted. 
One way to stop waste, therefore, is to improve the curriculum. 
But this is not the principal way. The greatest waste, and 
refore the greatest opportunity to realize on our educational 
stment, lies in ourselves—lies in every “product” of the 
is. Why should we prescribe history, literature, foreign 
rage, science, and mathematics, for our children and never 
y attention to them ourselves? If they are really good, if they 
resent the best that has been done and said, they are good for 

s. They are too good to lose. 
Consider at what a small cost, after the first cost has been 
t, they can be kept. The foreign languages offer a good ex- 
iple. Suppose that at the time you passed your last examina- 
n in Latin you had selected from that language the motto, 
la dies sine linea. Suppose that in conformity with that 
tto you had begun to read a little Latin every day. Suppose 
had done this ever since. Your Latinity today would be 


nething to be proud of. 


Gut perhaps you set no value upon Latin. Very well, there 

re other things, are there not, which are worth retaining from 
your school days? The same motto will apply. If no day 
passes—even if no week or month passes—without some renewal 
your early acquaintance with English literature, economics, 
sophy, or science do you doubt that you will be a better man? 

The things we studied in our childhood and youth are valu- 


In the main they represent the race at its highest level of 


| 
1 
ave, 
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thought and achievement. That we have forgotten this in the 
| quest of gain or pleasure, that we have allowed the teachings 
the school to pass from us is an irreparable loss. It is the great- 


est waste in education. B. R. B 


The JourNAL has been exceedingly fortunate in securing f: 
Professor Robert Francis Seybolt, of the School of Educati 
University of Illinois, a series of articles on certain aspects 
Colonial education in America. The first of these appears in t 
present issue. 

From time to time we have indicated editorially our be! 
that research workers in education are neglecting both the met 
and the field of history. Indeed, we are of the opinion that muc! 
of the instability and some of the crudity of our educational pr 
nouncements have been due to a lack of historical perspect 
The eye which is capable of taking the long look sees ck 
The facts of the present derive much of their meaning from t! 
historical setting to which they belong—or, as we are more likel\ 
to say, from the trends of which they are a part. 

The history of education, as history, has its appropriate met! 
ods of research. Professor Seybolt employs these meth 
Moreover, he has utilized hitherto unexplored material. It is 
not strange, therefore, that he has brought to light a number of 
new and interesting facts concerning the schoolmastets of C 


nial days. B. R. B 


4 be 


Rebiews and Abstracts 


<, WHITTIER LORENZ. The Costs of Compulsory Attendance Service tn 
he State of New York. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1924. 122 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu 
tions to Education, No. 158) 
s study deals with the compulsory-education service of New York 
itside of New York City. It describes accurately the centralized scheme 


» supervision, the methods of enforcement, the qualifications of atten 


fficers employed, and the moneys expended. A few specific recommenda 
s are made. 
Every experienced administrator will agree with the recommendation that 
attendance officer be employed on full time, adequately paid, and for an 
1 sufficiently large to justify the expense, is good sense. 
[he author seems to be of two opinions as to the nature of the attend 
officer’s duties. At one point, he emphasizes compulsory activities, giv 
aborate statistical tables of the number of parents and truants arrested, 
number of convictions, fines, and commitments, so that compulsion, as 
assumes great importance in the mind of the reader; in later discus 
t is urged that the attendance officer should be a combination of social 
rker, visiting teacher,“mental expert, vocational guide, and last of all a 
merged police officer. In this he reflects a more or less common attitude. 


rhe first conception is too narrow; the second, too broad. ‘‘ Social work- 


‘‘visiting teacher,’’ ‘‘mental expert,’’ ‘‘ vocational guide’’ are terms 
ficant of environment, retardation, mental defect or ailment, vocational 
ce, and vocational training. Each and all of these are concerns of the 
| system as a whole, and vitally affect courses of study, methods of teach- 

g and professional preparation, and material equipment. They affect not 

rely the child who is an absentee, but every child in the community, from the 

he first enters school. They involve the entire social organism, the co- 
ration of many agencies, and the support of an intelligent public opinion. 
less the school system is socially self-conscious; unless from each member of 
school board, to the last classroom teacher appointed, it is alive to these 
‘ations and possibilities, little progress will be made. To expect that any 
agent can do more than ameliorate extreme situations is futile. 
Two statements of fact confirm this opinion. It is shown that the cause 
the greatest amount of unlawful absence is the detention of children at 

@ by their parents, either to perform relatively unimportant tasks, or to 

mpany parents on extended visits to relatives or friends. It would be 
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} to find a better illustration of the lack of influence of the schools 
community Again, largely preventable illness is the most important 
awful absence. Only a militant health program can meet this sit 


he popular notion of the school is still that of a place to which 
are sent to be given conventionalized forms of information, all of wl 
not important. The parent and the community as well must be br 
see that the teaching process is complicated by numerous individual 

ental factors, whose early recognition is essential. Few are t 
dren who do not need such consideration. Such a task can be perfor 
by those in authority, and its benefits should not be limited to the fe Ay 
tendance is to a large extent a reflection of prevailing local sentin 


G. H. Cua 
Bureau of Attendance 
Ne York Cut P Schools 


HAMAIDE, AMELIF. The Dee roly Class: { Contribution to Ele mente i, 
tro Translated from the French by Jean Lee Hunt. New Yorl 
Dutton and Company, 1924. 309 pp. 

Dr. Ovide Deeroly, a Belgian physician and psychologist, as a res 


his work with abnormal children, has come to some definite conclusions 


the subject of edueation. These conclusions, arrived at independently, 

parallel those of our own Dr. Dewey. Dr. Decroly believes that 

sl ld eoneern itself with the present interests, needs, and activities 

‘ 1, that the school should be a ‘‘laboratorium’’ rather than an ‘‘ audit 
Decroly schools have come to be known as ‘‘active’’ schools. W 


gs and 


the impression that they are places where children have thin 
and where learning is an incident of living. They are attemptir 
tinental Europe to do what the followers of Dewey are attemptin; 
country We are, therefore, surprised at the apparent emphasis Dr. Ds 
puts upon organization and method. The school employs what it 
‘*Program of Associated Ideas. This is intended to give the child 
edge of himself and of his environment. It is organized about the pr 
needs of man, as the need for food, the need to protect oneself, the 


activity These needs are taken as ‘‘centers of interest,’’ and t! 


for an extended period or even for the year is built upon them. A special 


method is provided for attacking this subject-matter. Instead of the 

tional ‘* branches of study’’ Dr. Deecroly has adopted three types of a 
‘observation,’’ ‘‘association,’’ and ‘‘expression.’’ Observation deals 
the juisition of knowledge by direct experience. Association covers 


which the child seeures indireetly from books or from other persons. 


It seems to us that we have here a splendid foundation upon wl 
erect a ! ghly formalized method, the very thing against which the 
ent eted Mille Hamaide’s book offers evidence of some suc 
en We mav well doubt if a ‘‘need for shelter’’ is a real felt need 


part of a healthy well-fed youngster, and if it is not rather a center 


a 
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than a center of interest. In the type programs present d the 


f organization seems to be much more logical than psychological 
\\ must admit that in practice it does not seem so bad as it soul ds. 
s find wavs for the natural impulses of childho ] to express them 


When shelter is the center of interest the children construct a play 


We would seem to have here an instance where the theory is bettered 
Be that as it may, Dr. Decrol) ’s work is gaining recognition and 

r, Therein, we fear, lies its danger. The spirit of the movement 
er. intangible; its ‘* program of associated ideas’’ is so tangible and 


n evidence. We 


+ befell Pestalozzi and Herbart at the hands of their friends and 


lo not see how the good doctor 18 to escayn 


Vetorvs MARTZ 


U nive rsity 


FRANK CHarLes. Solving Geometrte Originals. New York, Teach- 


olumbia University, 1924. 114 pp Teachers College, Colum 


University, Contributions to Edueation, No. 146 


e Coll e, 


This is an investigation of the abilities shown by tenth-year high-school 


: in solving geometric originals. The raw materials used in the study 


oe nlane-geometry examination papers, written by the better pupils 
hich schools of New York State for the Regents Examination of 
1918. Attention was confined to the solutions of nine originals pro 


‘n the examination. The findings of the study are based upon a very 


1 analysis of the work done in solving each exe reise, setting forth the 
ts and concepts used, the frequency of occurrence of each, and the correct 


neorreet use made of each. 


hers of high-school n athematies and students preparing for the 
gy ol high school mathematics will read with interest the suggestions 
wed methods, that are derived by the : thor from his study f 


geometric originals, and will profit by their use in the eclassroon 
J. A. FOBERG 


tment Publie Instructwn, Pennsylvania 


Harry C. Teaching Junior High-Se hool Mathematics New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 137 pp. 
The past decade has witnessed the advent of some eight or ten sets of 
ks in mathematies prepared for the pu] ils of the junior high school. 
s and periodical articles dealing with the junior high sch ol, its oppor 
es and responsibilities, have been many. Experin ental work by Thorn 
and the investigation made under the direction of the National Con 


on Mathematical Requirements recently have resulted in many con 


suggestions as to the method and content of mathematics courses, a 
er of which establish contact with the junior high school 
The reader will find many valuable suggestions in the book. The author’s 
stence that mathematics should be a series f meaningful experiences to 
pupil, his frequent discussion of significant figures in computation and 
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his numerous references to checking and approximations, appeal to 
viewer as especially good. 

The book unfortunately lacks scientific tone. The recommendations are 
supported by experimental evidence, and dogmatic assertions al 
Cases in point are: ‘‘The grouping of digits is nearly always pract 
efficient addition’’ (p. 19), ‘‘In subtraction the additive method sh 
stressed’’ (p. 20), ‘‘The term ‘percent’ is an entirely superfluous tert 
we should be better off if we did not use it at all’’ (p. 25), ‘‘It is 
possible to teach the children to factor a*-—b?, but . . . . we have 
plished nothing when it is done’’ (p. 88), and ‘‘ No subject in the high-s 
curriculum is making more progress than algebra’’ (p. 95). 

Teachers of mathematics in the junior high school should read M; 
Barber’s book and critically reflect upon his recommendations. They s! 
then undertake to evaluate their own practices. It is to be hoped that they 
may soon have the advantage of more books on the teaching of junior } 
school mathematics. 


R. L. Morro: 


Ohio University 


Anprus, RutH. A Tentative Inventory of the Habits of Children from 7 
to Four Years of Age. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1924. 50 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 160) 


Appreciating the magnitude of the task undertaken, those who are con 
cerned with pre-school education weleome A Tentative Inventory of the Habits 
of Children from Two to Four Years of Age, by Dr. Ruth Andrus. Dr. Andrus 
has developed an inventory of habits, based on the data secured by sixt) 
seven members of the elass in kindergarten-primary education during | 
hours of observation on fifty-two children, in the controlled conditions of f 
nursery schools. A twofold use of the inventory is suggested by Dr. Ar 
(1) ‘‘as a means of training teachers in more accurate observation of chil 


tw 


dren and in knowledge of the habits and educability of children from tv 


to four,’’ and (2) ‘‘as an instrument for the appraisal of the abilities of 
children of these ages with possible diagnostic and prognostic value.’’ 

By statistical proof and by unanimous expression of the workers’ opin 
ions, the method of observation outlined gives evidence of its value in tr: 
ing. A question of practical importance, however, arises at the suggestion 


that the inventory be used by heads of nursery schools, since three hours of 


undivided attention must be given to each child, ‘‘anything less than three 
hours decidedly lowers the scores.’’ The value of the inventory depends 
the validity of composite scores as a basis for comparison. A nursery-sc! 
group is of necessity so small that a few children of neurotic dispositior 
defective mentality, or of unusual type of training would seriously affect th 
group scores of the school. It seems, therefore, that standard scores on t! 
various habits must be made, as Dr. Andrus suggests, on a large number 
children, and, also, should be made near entrance and after training 
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words, if there is no regard in the standardization to the length of 
the children have been in the school, the value of the norms from the 
of view of diagnosis and prognosis will be seriously affected. The 
; scored, we believe, are in large measure affected by nursery-school train- 
In fact, that these traits are affected, even in a short time, during these 
years, is the raison d’étre of the schools. We may be wrong in the 
ntion, but we must not ignore it. 
ELIZABETH LorD 


University 


Publications Received, August 15 to September 15 
A\ppREDGE, EpNa M. and McKEsr, Jessie F. Folklore Friends; Stories to Read 
and Color; for Second and Third Grades. Cleveland, Ohio, The Harter 
School Supply Company, 1925. 64 sheets. (Silent Reading Seat Work). 
Per set, $.50. 
cK, Epwarps. Elements of Field Artillery. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1925. 870 pp. $6.00. 

BAKER, JOSEPHINE Turck. Correct Standardized Pronunciation of Words in 
} day Use; a Dictionary. Evanston, Ill., Correct English Publishing 
Company, 1919. 636 pp. $2.50. 

BeureT, GEORGETTE. When I Was a Girl in France. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, 1925. 208 pp. (Children of Other Lands Books). 
$1.25. 

Byrap, Homer J. Silent Reading Cards. Chicago, A. Flanagan Company, 
1925. Primary. 32 ecards. Per set, $.35. Intermediate. 32 cards. Per 
set, $.35. 

Byrne, HeNry Epwarp. Combination Shorthand. Dallas, Texas, Byrne Pub- 
lishing Company, 1924. 43 pp. $1.50 

e Child, the Clinic, and the Court. New York, New Republic, 1925. 344 pp. 
$1.00, 

Corr, ROBERT REMINGTON. The High School Slide Rule, with Instructions for 
Its Use. Boston, The Palmer Company, 1925. $.50. 

COLEMAN, BESSIE BLACKSTONE, and others. The Pathway to Reading. New 
York, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1925. Second Reader. 186 pp. $ .76. 
Third Reader. 248 pp. $.84. 

Cottins, A. FREDERICK. The Boy Scientist. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, 1925. 447 pp. $2.50. 

Cooke, EpMUND VANCE. Mark and May at Work and Play; Pictures to Color, 
Verses to Learn and Recite. Cleveland, Ohio, The Harter School Supply 
Company, 1924. 12pp. (Harter’s Happy Books for Girls and Boys). 
$.20. 

Cooke, EpMcUnD Vance. Playmates of Other Nations; Pictures to Color; 
Verses to Learn and Recite. Cleveland, Ohio, The Harter School Supply 
Company, 1924. 16 pp. (Harter’s Happy Books for Girls and Boys). 
$.20. 

Davis, EpNa CLarK. Miss Polly Wiggles. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, 1925. 335 pp. $1.50. 

DeMay, AMy J. Supplementary English Cards; for Intermediate Grades. 
Chicago, A. Flanagan Company, 1925. 48 cards. Per set, $.40. 

DeWrrt, M. E. EuphonEnglish in America. New York, E. P. Dutton and 

Company, n.d. 177 pp. $1.20. 
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Dow, GROVE SAMUEL, and WESLEY, EDGAR I Social Proble ms of 7 


New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925. 337 pp. $2.00. 


DOWNING, ELLIOT R. Teaching Science in the Schools. Chicago, Univ 
of Chicago Press, 1925. 185 pp. (The University of Chicago § 


Science Series). $2.00. 

Epwarps, A. 8S. The Psychology of Elementary Education. New ¥ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 333 pp. (Riverside Textbooks 
eation ) $2.00. 

FABRE, JEAN-HeNrI. Les ravageurs. Ed. by Edward Manley. WN 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1923. 215 pp. $1.00. — 

Introductto to General Chemistry.  Prineetor N 


Princeton University Press, 1925. 647 pp. $3.50. 


FowKes, Henry L. and JONES, 8S. School Essentials in Practical 
culture, Boston, Educational Publishing Company, 1925. 394 py; 
Gites, J. T. Giles Recitation Score Card; Manual of Directio \ 


on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1925 Specimen set $ 


GOLDSTEIN, MABEL, and GOLDSTEIN, FLORENCE. Picture Making. Clev 


Ohio, The Harter School Supply Company, 1924. 8 ecards. (Silent Re 
ing Seatwork for Primary Grades). Per set, $.40. 

GOLDSTEIN, F Ne F. Classifying Words. Cleveland, Ohio, The H 
School Supply Company, 1924. 8 ecards. Silent Reading Seatw 
Primary Grades). Per set, $.40. 

HAMILTON, CLAREN( G. Piano Music; Its Composers and Characts 
joston, Oliver Ditson Company, 1925. 235 pp. $2.00. 


Hart’s Lanquaage Helps for Grammar Grades; for Blackboard Work, 0 
Recitation or Study Hour. New York, Educational Publishing Cor 


1903. Synthesis. 50 ecards. $.30. Compound and Complex Senter 
50 eards. $.50. Prepositional Phrases. 50 ecards. $.30. Partic 
Adjectives, and Verb Phrases. 50 ecards. $.30. Relative Pro 
50 ecards. $.30 Noun Clauses. 50 ecards. $.30. 

HAWKSWorRTH, HALLAM { Year tn the Wonderland of Birds. New \ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 245 pp. (Strange Adventures in Nature's 
Wonderlands ) $1.60, 

JORDAN, EDWIN O. { Texrt-Book of Gencral Bacterioloay. Sth Ed. P 


delphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1924. 752 pp. $5.00. 
Keev-Smitu, H. Blackboard Story-Telling; Self-Instruction Drawing. | 
eago, Rand MeNally and Company, 1925. 157 pp. $1.75 


KING, MYRA. Geography frames; a Method of Teaching Geography i Pry 
mary Grades Boston, Educational Publishing Company, 1925. 151 py 


LABICHE, EUGENE, and MARTIN, EpovaRD. Le voyage de monsieur Perri 
Ed. by Robert Fouré and Héléne Fouré Philadelphia, The John C 
ston Company, 1925. 207 pp. (The Winston Modern Language Ser 

LAING, Mary E. and Epson, ANDREW W. JFork and Play. New York. B 
H. Sanhorn ar | Company, 1924. 124 pp. The Edson-Laing Seri s $01 

LEATHERMAN, EMILy, and Epgar A. A Study of the Maladjust 
College Student. Columbus, Ohio, Psychological Clinie, The Ohio St 
University, 1925. 56 pp. (The Ohio State University. Universit 
Studies. Vol. 2, No. 2. July 30, 1925). 

LYON, BERTRAND Practical Public Speaking. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and S 


vl. 


ard Company, 1925. 436 pp. $2. 
MeMt RRY, CHARLES A. Lerae Projects in Ge oaraph uv. Richmond, Va P J 

son Publishing Company, 1925. 222 pp. (Practical Teaching, Book | 
$2.00, 
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a -axye, IvAN Beruic. Croatian Tales of Long Ago. Trans. by F. 8. 

New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, n.d. 259 pp. $0.00. 

vers L. Study-Period Projects; Test and Practice Exercises tn 
S . t Reading. Chicago, Laidlaw Brothers, 1925. Grade I. 16 eards. 


i 
has A °° Grade Il. 30 ecards. Per set, $.44. Grade III. 16 cards. 
Yor r set. $44. Teachers Handbook for Grades I, II, and III. 52 pp. 


GARRY CLEVELAND. Reading and Writing Decimals; for Fifth and 


th Grades; Review Seventh Grade. Cleveland, Ohio, The Harter 

~ | Supply Company, 1925. 5 eards. (Self-Supervised Seat Work). 

gnostic Testing Pad to Accompany Lessons. Per pad of 50 sheets, 

] \f Garry CLEVELAND. Self Teaching Cards and Diagnostic Testing 
f First, Second, and Third Grades; Revieu by Fourth d Fifth 


( ies. Cleveland, Ohio, The Harter School Supply Company, 1925. 
Self-Supervised Seat Work). Addition. 100 cards. Per set, $ 50. Ad 
lition Test. Per pad of 50 sheets, $.15. Subtraction. 100 ecards. Per 
t. $.50. Subtraction Test. Per pad of 50 sheets, $.15. Maultiplica- 
Re tion. 100 ecards. Per set, $.50. Multiplication Test Per pad of 50 

sheets, $15. Division. 100 cards. Per set, $.50. Division Test. Per 


nad of 50 sheets, $.15. 


CLAUDE Irwin, and CHaRLes WILBER. lane and Spherical 
igonometry with Five-Place Logarithmic a nad Triaonometric Tables, 
Explanatory Chapter. 3d, Ed., Rev. a 1 Enl. New York, MeGraw 


Hill Book Company, 1925. 357 pp. $2.90. 
RSON, DONALD G. Preparation and Use of New-Type Examinations; a 
pa Vani for Teachers. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. World Book Company, 
er 1925. 87 pp- $.60. 
rson, 8. G. Intermediate French Prose Composition and Conv sation 
Builder for Use wm Colleges and High Schools. New York, Benj. H. 
Sanborn and Company, 1925. 261 pp. $1.12. 
. E. Georct We and Our Health. New York, The American View- 
7 int Society, 1924-25. Book I. 86 pp. %.50. jook IT. 153 pp 
_ Rook IIT. 192 pp. $1.14. Suggestions to Teachers in the Use of Books 
: I-IV. 31 pp. 
Payne, E. George, and Scuroeper, Lovts C. Health and Safety in the New 


‘ Curriculum: a Teacher’s Training Book. New York, The American 
Viewpoint Society, 1925. 318 pp. $2.00. 
PerersoN, Harvey ANDREW. Experiments and Exercises tm Educational 
Psychology. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 
56 pp £1.80 


ue Pererson, Josepu. Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence Yonkers 
yn-Hudson, N. ¥., World Book Company, 1925. 320 pp. (Measurement 

and Adjustment Series). $2.16. 
Ber Pope, ALEXANDER. Poetical Works. Ed. by A. W. Ward. New York, 


Soi Thomas Y. Crowell Company, n. d. 573 pp. $1.75. 
Porrer, ANDREY A. Farm Motors; Gas and Steam Engines, Hydraulic and 
stat Electric Motors, Traction Engines, Automobiles, Animal Vote rs, i ind 
Ed., Rev. and Enl New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1925. 299 pp (Agricultural Engineering Series $2.50. 


Hey son, EMI Father and Baby Plays. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shep 
ard Company, 1925. 95 pp. $1.50. 
Practical Drawing; Art Education Edition. Dallas, Texas, Practical Draw- 
} ng Company, n.d. Books I-Il. 47 pp. each. $.20 each. Books III 
VIII. 47 pp. each. $.25 each. 
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actical Writing Course. Rev. Dallas, Texas, Practical Drawing Cor 
1924. Books I-VII. 32 pp. each. $.10 each. Teacher’s Manual. 9% 
$.40. 

Problems in Mental Testing, with Special Reference to the Adméinistrati 
Group Intelligence Testing; Special Preliminary Edition. Bloomington. 
Ill., Publie School Publishing Company, 1925. Unpaged. (Education: 
blem Series, No. 9). 

The Pupil’s Designer for Original Designing and Color Work. Clevela 
Ohio, The Harter Schooi Supply Company, 1924. 16 cards, 500 tal 
Per set, $.50. 

PyLe, Howarp. Men of Iron. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1919 
327 pp. $.90. 

JER, CHARLES G. Applied Typing with Rowe Shorthand Notes 
timore, The H. M. Rowe Company, 1925. 136 pp. $1.40. 

(ARDSON, W. P. and Reep, JAMes C. Rowe’s Commerctal Law. Ed. by 
win Leibfreed and Harry M. Rowe. Baltimore, The H. M. Rowe | 
pany, 1924. 364 pp. $1.50. 

Ross, Epwarp ALSwWorTH. Civte Sociology; a Textbook in Social and Civic 
Problems for Young Americans. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World B 
Company, 1925. 365 pp. $1.80. 

Ross, J. WaLtTer. Ross’ Lessons tn Touch Typewriting, Including Prog 
Card. Baltimore, The H. M. Rowe Company, 1924. 80 pp. §$.80. 

Rousseav, JEAN-Jacgues. Selections from the Works of Jean-Jacques Rf 
seau. 2d Ed., Rev. and Enl.; Ed. by Christian Gauss. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1924. 222 pp. $1.50. 

Rowei, Percy E. Elementary General Sctence, with Experiments. Berk 
Calif., The Author, 1914. Book I. 198 pp. $1.25. 

SHERIDAN, RicHARD BRINSLEY and GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. The Rivals and S 
Stoops to Conquer. Ed. with an Introduction and Notes by Male 
Bessey. New York, C *s E, Merrill Company, 1925. 366 pp. 
rill’s English Texts). 

Smirn, Lavra Rountree. The-Pirie-in-the-House. Chicago, A. Flanaga: 
Company, 1925. 130 pp. $.72 

Smiru, Lavra ROUNTREE. The-Pirte-on-the-Farm. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1922. 138 pp. $.72. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Northward Ho! An Account of the Far North 
and Its People. Selected and Adapted for Boys and Girls by Julia Au 
gusta Schwartz. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 181 py 
$1.25. 

STEVENSON, Ropert Lovts. Poems. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1925. 358 pp. $1.75. 

SWEARINGEN, ESTELLE MARGARET. Pickaninny. New York, Duffield and Cor 
pany, 1925. 132 pp. $1.25. 

Thomas, STranuey. Bacteriology; a Tertbook on Fundamentals. 1st 
New York, MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1925. 201 pp. $2.50. 
THORNDIKE, Epwarp Ler. The Thorndike Junior High School Mathematics 
Chicago, Rand McNally and Company, 1925. Book I, Grade Sever 
194 pp. Book II, Grade Eight. 196 pp. (The Thorndike Series of Junior 

High Sehool Mathematies). $.80 each. 

VAN WAGENEN, M. J. A Teachers’ Manual in the Use of Accomplishm« 
Educational Scales. Bloomington, IIl., Public School Publishing C 
pany, n.d. 187 pp. $1.50. 

Wau, J. E. Watiace. Studies of Mental Defects and Handicaps. Ox 
ford, Ohio, Miami University, 1924. 177 pp. (Miami University Bulletin, 
Series 22, No. 5. January, 1924). $.75. 
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rEMORF, LUTTIER DENNY. Elementa Prima. Rev. Ed. philadelphia, 
John C. Winston Company, 1925. 554 PP $1.5 
The Wiese-Coover K 
H. M. Rowe Company, 


inesthetrec Me thod of 
1924. 


rhe « 

EB. G. and CooveER, 
Learning Touch Typing: Baltimore, The 
105 pp- $2.25. 
CHARLES-EDWARD AmORY, and WILLIAMSON, PAULINE BROOKS. 
The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. New York, Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 1925. 354 pP- $1.60. 

LEY, PAUL vy. A Guide to the Study of Woodworking + a Handy Refer- 
ence for Woodworkers, of High Schools, Colleges 


Teachers and Stude nts 
ind Industrial Schools. peoria, Il. The Manual Arts press, 1925. 61 PP: 
¢ 40, 


EDWARD F. Pictures and Stortes fo 
A, Flanagan Company, 1925. 
Worst’s Picture Number Cards; 
1925. 12 cards. Per envelope, 
for First Grade. Chi 
Per envelope, $.20. 


Three to Five. 


for Primary 


r Silent Reading ; 
Per envelope, $.25. 
for Primary Grades. 


$.20. 


ST, 
Grades. Chicago, 


Chicago, A- Flanagan Company, 
ep, EDWARD F. worst’s Vowel Family Cc 
eago, A- Flanagan Company, 1925. 12 eards. 
Better Speech Game; for Grades 
A, Flanagan Company, 1925. Per set, $.35. 

1 Standards. Columbus, Ohio, Zanet 
Grades I and Il. Per dozen, $1.32. Grades 
High Schools, ete. 


NG, ELEANOR JONES. 


Chicago, 

er Method Handwriting Scales ant 
and Bloser Company, 1917. 
11! and iv. Per 
Per dozen, 1.32. 


jozen, $1.32. Grammar Grades, 
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News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
‘r more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, Ohio, 


in charge of 


t superintendent of schools, 


search at Omaha, taught during the summer session of the San Diego St 


leachers College. He offered courses in school administration and in the educa 


Dr. Virgil E. Dickson has resigned from the assistant superintender 


the Oakland publie schools. He is now dividing his time between the Univer 


of California and the Berkeley publie schools. His university title is that 


Lecturer in Education. In the Berkeley system, he is Assistant Superinte: 
y 


and Direetor of Research. 


Many of our readers are interested in anthropometric measuremerts 


often do not regularly read material which fails in that field. Genetic St 
(re . Volume I, edited by Dr. L. M. Terman and published by the St: 


University Press, contains a chapter on ‘* Anthropometric Measurements of 
Group of Gifted Children’? by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. Reference is given 


heenuse of the facts stated above and beeause Dr. Baldwin, one of our mem! 


is a well-known authority in the field, 


The Maladjusted College Student (Ohio State University Studies, Vol 
University by Zoe ] 


Il, Number 2) reports a study made at Ohio State 


malad just e e students with reeords from the office of 


Dean of Women, digests of cases, and so forth. We believe that it is a 


ge administration by the way of t 


‘fessor Roy Ivan Johnson of Stephens College, Columbi 


a, Missouri, 
w appointed to the Division of Research of the St Louis publie schools. H 


began his services September 1. Professor Johnson has lately been asso 


with Dr. Charters in the Stephens College Department of Research where 


was in charge of the Division of English Composition. 
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Mr. Leon O. Smith, of 
tion of gifted children, 
ient 
but 
Lent he in and Edgar A. Doll. rhe study involves the historv of the ment P 
testing movement, the administrative use of test results, an analvsis of t! ° 
? 
logieal elinie. 
ar 
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itten material. Thinking is necessary. 
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regular staff of the College of Education, Ohio State University, was 
Session by the following persons the De 
W. W. Aikin, St. Louis; F. E. Ayer, 
Buffal J. J. Oppen 


Haio, 


iring the Summer 
t of School Administration: 
sity ¢ f Washington; 8S. P. Capen, University 
College, Missour!; Livingston C. Lord, Eastern Illinois State 
W. W. Theisen, assistant superint 

professors in the Department of Principles a 
Wisconsin; Eva May Luse, 
Ralph Boaz, Mt. 


Stevens 
Milwaukee. 


nd Practice 


Otto, University of Iowa State 
rs College Adelaide M. Ayer, Columbia University ; 
ke and Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture School. 
pecial course of lectures on ‘*‘The Place of the Schools in » Social 
zation’’ was given by Superintendent C. R. Reed, Akron, Ohio; A. EF 
resident, Antioch College; Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commis 
intendent C. S. Meek, Toledo, Ohio; Acting S 
D. Roberts, Cineinnati, Ohio; nm Superintendent R. G. Jones, 


iatior 


uther Parker, acting division superintendent of Cabanatuan, Philippine 
is. has sent us a considerable amount of cireular material emphasizing the 
in character-building that is being carr d on in the schools of his district. 
Parker went to the Philippines in 1901 and established one of the first 
f self-governing students in the Philippine Islands. His circulars show 
in this work of the Junior Red Cross, Better Health Clubs, The Home 
Band of Merey, Safety First League, 


rovement Club, Junior Women’s 
and Pupils’ Self-Government Councils. 


principals express enthusiastic appreciation of work that is be 


children, 


Copies of letters from 


lent of 


Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton, assistant superinten 
ding exercises pul lished 


s. Waukesha, Wisconsin, is a new set of silent-rea 
The material is especially attractive in appearance, for it 


llaw Brothers. 
illustrating simple scenes from well-known chil 


of colored pictures, 
ng with word, phrase, and sentence groups, So arranged as to 
pictures in picture matching, booklet making, and the like. 
s the best feature of the series is the fact that certain of the exe 

The problems cannot be 


lly require thinking on the part of the child. 
wing of words from the 


he 
reises 


a 


1 out, nor correct answers obtained by mere co] 


An examination of the exercises makes one wish he could be a pup 
crade where this delightful material was used. 


Seventeen cities in the United States of fifty thousand to one hundred 
make their regular promotions in the elementary grades 


Mobile, Alabama; Waterbury, Connecticut; 


Holvoke, Massachusetts; 


sand population 
ally. These seventeen are: 


gusta, Maine; Haverhill, Massachusetts ; 
_ Massachusetts; Lynn, Massa husetts: Somerville, Massachusetts ; 
E. S.. Michigan; East Orange, New Jersey; Atlantie City, New Jersey; 


Vor, 1925 | 
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Canton, Ohio; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Altoona, Pennsylvania; Bethle! 


Pennsylvania; Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Superintendent Laramy, of Altoona, Pennslyvania, says: 


We changed this year from a semiannual to annual promotion after s 


years trial. Parents and students have objected greatly to the so-ca 
year classes. Four and one-half months with long vacation following 
subjects as Latin, algebra, and so forth is decidedly poorer than nine a: 


half months before vacation. 


Wheat the Schools Cost (Report No. 6 of the Superintendent of S 


Lineoln, Nebraska) considers present and past school costs in | 


and draws some comparisons regarding Lincoln’s expenditures with thos 


other cities. Perhaps the most significant phase of the brief report is tl 


parison of school expenditures with those of the city fire department, city 


department, and so forth. Another important section points out that w! 


school district receives practically 58 percent of the general property tax dollar 


it receives only 5 percent of its revenue from other sources, while the city r 


ceives 54 percent of its revenue from other sources. It re-emphasizes what has 


been pointed out frequently, that comparisons as to the distribution of tax r 


ceipts may be quite misleading unless other facts are known. 


It has become quite common practice for city high schools to issue an ar 
1 


nual which glorifies the seniors, the members of the athletic teams, and drat 


clubs and incidently gives some indication of other activities of the schools 


It is rather rare for a county system to present a similar publication. Portags 


County, however, in its Speedometer, Commencement Number, 1925, has 
I 


proximated pretty closely the high-school annual of a fair-sized city. Its 


twenty schools with 195 graduates are well represented, not only in the 


classes and athletics, but in other types of activities. We suspect that Super 
buted 


tendent O. E. Pore, though listed as only advisory editor, contri 


siderably toward the success of the venture, though full credit must be 


to everyone who assisted in the making of the book. 


Eighth-Grade Examinations and Admission to High School’ 


In many communities eighth-grade pupils are required by law to pass a 


form examination set by state officials before they are admitted to high s 


This practice was instituted at a time when the examination was about th 


available instrument for testing ability to do high-school work. It has 


ground to a great degree, but still remains as a hurdle in the path of n 


boys and girls attending either one-room country schools or schools located 1 


villages. It seems that some other means could be found whereby the working 


ability of pupils might be better judged, the adoption of which would free the 


teacher from the necessity of spending so much time in preparing pupils 


meet the examination. This investigation was undertaken to determine w! 


or not such a uniform examination, the work done in the eighth grade, or a 


*This article summarizes a Master's thesis written under the direction of 


Douglass 
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f educational tests is most likely to foretell success during the first year 


rh school. 
rhe following data were secured for two hundred eighth grade pupils who 
ied school in small school systems: the average of the final grades earned 
h of the eighth-grade subjects; the average of the grades received in @ 
state eighth-grade examination; and the scores made in the Holley Vo- 
ury, the Thorndike-MeCall Silent Reading, the Ayres Silent Reading, and 
Stone Reasoning Tests. Comparisons were then made and correlations 
ked out to determine which of these corresponded most closely with an 


ve of the grades received during the first semester in high school. 


PERCENT OF PUPIL DISPLACEMENT WHEN GROUPED ACCORDING 
rO SUGGESTED METHODS OF ADMISSION TO HIGH S¢ HOOL 
AND ACCORDING TO HIGH-S¢ HOOL GRADES 


PerRcENT OF DisPLACEMENT 


Holley 
Teachers amin Vocabu- 
atimate 
Estimate atior lary 


(4) 


groups 8 


r groupe 


aced one place 


more than one 


im same group 
and lisplaced one place 


74.0 
As a first step, a series of ranks was arranged for each of the scores oF 

grades. Approximately 15 percent of the pupils were placed in Group I, indi- 

sting greatest ability; 20 percent in Group II as ranking next or slightly 


wer; 30 percent, in Group III, representing the average; 20 percent, in 


IV. being slightly below average; and 15 pereent, m Group V, repre- 
senting the pupils of least ability. 

Table I shows how each of the tests, the eighth-grade average, and the 

examination average, grouped the pupils with respect to ability to do high 
school work. 

This table shows that more pupils are given their correct high-school rating 
by the eighth-grade average than by any of the other methods used. The state 
examination is, however, a close second. But since a fraction of one percent 
was sufficient in some cases to place a pupil, it seems more just to consider the 
number placed in the same group and in one group above or below as signifying 

best method of placement. When this method is used, the state examination 
mes the best method of selection, with the eighth-grade average second. 

The next step was to determine the best method of selecting high school 
students as shown by the coefficients of correlation between the average grade 

by each pupil in high school and the grades or scores made on each of 


ether bases. The results are shown in Table IT. 
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TS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE HIGH. 
AND SUGGESTED METHODS OF ADMITTING 
PUPILS TO HIGH SCHOO! 


This plan gives a different ranking of methods than that secured by use 
of the growing plan shown in Table I, The Holley Vocabulary Test stands first, Y, 


with the eighth-grade average second, and the state examination third, although 
its superiority over the Thorndike-MeCall Reading Scale is not marked. 


Table LIT shows the correlations between the state examination and each 


of the other prope sed methods of selection. 


tELATION BETWEEN THE AVERAGE 
ATION AND EACH OF THE 
FT-HAND COLUMN 


TABLE Till COEFFICIENTS OF CO 
GRADE IN THE STATE EXA 
SOURCES NAMED IN 


The correlation between the grades earned in the eighth grade and those 


received in the state examination are strikingly high. This is undoubtedly due 


in a large measure to the fact that much of the work done in the eighth grade 


is in preparation for the state examination. The teachers know the ground 


that wi e covered and the type of questions that will be asked. They feel 


<@ that their success as teachers depends upon the number of their pupils who pass 


these examinations and, therefore, devote much time to drill and review, of 


basing their tests upon old sets of state examination questions. It is little 


wonder that the grades they assign to their pupils correspond closely to those 


received in the state examination. 


According to the foregoing data, the state examination is a rather accurate 


method of determining probable suecess of pupils in high school. Its superiority 


nents is slight, however, so that it seems that eighth-grade 


over teachers’ jud 


upils from village schools may safely be allowed to advance upon the ree- 
put I 


ommendations of their teachers alone. This would effect a saving in time and 


money expended in preparing, distributing, and grading examination papers. 


More impartant than this, it would free the teachers from the necessity of 

spending such a large amount of effort in preparing their pupils for the ex 
I £ puy 

amination and would allow them to devote this time and energy to work r 

educative in value. Joun B. STackHovs 


State Colle de of Washington 


TABLE II. COEFFICIEN 
SCHOOL GRADE 
1) 
Teachers’ estimate 55.70 
Holley v sbulary 59 80 
Phorndike-MeCall 46.67 
Stone reasoning 32 20 
Avres reading 19.08 
fat 
(1) (2) 
Teachers’ estimate 71.5 a? 
St reasoning 51.7 ue. 
< 
Holley abulary 47 4 
ke-MeCall 45.8 
Avres reading 41.7 
ae 
& 


